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Editor's note: Much effort has been expended in the evaluation of edu- 
tional outcomes particularly in the more academic areas of learning. The 
author attempts to evaluate certain outcomes in a course in the psychology 

of learning. 

LANGUAGE is an effective means of communication to the extent that 
language symbols and arrangement of symbols have common meanings for 
the persons partaking in the language situation. The student in educational 
psychology, as in most verbal-learning situations, is faced with a difficult 
language pro’'em. He is asked to develop scientific abstractions and gen- 
eralizations that are free from the personal and the immediate, yet the 
terminology with which he is to symbolize these universals is in many cases 
the same terminology that he has employed for years in everyday conversa- 
tion. Because the student “knows the words” in educational psychology, he 
is prone to conclude fallaciously that he knows the /deas. If there are special 
technical meanings in education for popular terms like interest, meaning, 
etc., to some extent these meanings may not be the same for students and 
instructors. 

The purpose of this paper is to report a study made of the word mean- 
ings that 45 important terms had for 168 education students and three 
lecturers in a course in The Nature and Direction of Learning taught at 
the University of Wisconsin during the second semester of the 1940-41 


school year. 


* The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Professors A. S. Barr, Kenneth 
Little, and Clarence Ragsdale, instructors in the course here studied, and advisors 
in this study for their assistance. 
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An attempt will be made: (1) to determine through an analysis of 
language situations and responses the extent to which certain terms in 
educational psychology have common meanings for lecturers and students 
in an undergraduate core-course in the psychology and practice of teaching 
(2) to investigate the changes that take place in the meanings of those 
terms for the individual student during the course of one semester: and 
(3) to determine the relationship of student terminology to teaching eff 
ciency as indicated by marks in practice teaching and by teacher estimates 


THE SETTING 


Education 75 is one of three core-courses in Education required of al! 
candidates for the University Teacher's Certificate at the University ot 
Wisconsin. For the second semester of 1940-41, Education 75 was offered 
in four separate lecture-discussion sections conducted by three instructors 
and two teaching assistants. In addition to attending the lecture-discussion 
meetings, each student was scheduled for daily observation of, and some 
practice in, teaching in some secondary school subject either at Wisconsin 
High School or in some other Madison secondary school. 


The course content was similar for all sections, although there were 
time differences in the presentation of topical-units and each instructor 
consciously modified the course plan to give timely discussion to the imme- 
diate student-teaching problems of the students. The course outline, which 
was placed in the hands of each student and served as a general guide for 
student and teacher alike, listed four units: Overview of the Course (one 
week), The Planning of Learning Experiences (five weeks), Directing Learn 
ing Experiences (seven weeks), and Evaluating Learning Experiences (thre: 
weeks). Schorling’s Stwdent Teaching (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940) 
and Frederich, Ragsdale, and Salisbury’s Directing Learning (New York 
D. Appleton Century, 1938) were used as the basic texts in the course. In 
addition to the provision for student-teaching experience, the lecture 
discussion sections supplemented theoretical discussions with special assign 
ments which included: (1) stating objectives of some school subject area 
(2) listing principles of learning; and (3) planning a unit, teaching the 
unit under the direction of the critic teacher, evaluating the teaching, and 


writing a report of the entire procedure. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 


PROCEDURES 
lhe data for this study were collected with a minimum of disturbance 
to the usual organization and emphasis of the course. The logical steps in 
this study involved: (1) the selection and verification of educational ter- 
minology important to students in the course; (2) the recording and veri- 
fication of the meanings that the selected terms had for students and 
instructors; and (3) the analysis of word meanings for disagreement, for 
hange, and for relation to teaching ability. 
The “most important terms” were selected by the three instructors, who 
were presented individually with a one-page alphabetical listing of the 230 
most frequently used psycho-educational terms as reported in educational 
literature,? and who were asked to “check (or add) those terms the mean- 
ings of which will be most important and necessary to the students of the 
ourse. Terms were to be checked once for “important’’ and twice for 
most important.” The following 44 terms were checked as “most impor- 
tant’ by all instructors: activity, curriculum, directed study, evaluate, gen- 
ize, generalization, homogeneous, incentive, individual differences, in- 
‘ligence, intelligence quotient, intelligence test, interest, learn, learning, 
‘earning curve, laws (principles) of learning, learning process, meaning, 
measurement, mental age, method, motivation, motive, objective, objective 
observation, outcome, participation, percentile rank, planning, prac- 
principle, procedure, situation, standardized test, supervised study, 
hnique, test, test score, transfer of training, true-false test, units, validity. 
The term concept was added by the writer because of its frequency of use 
in the topic headings in the texts, in the discussions, and by students in 
their treatment of other terms—making a total of 45 terms studied 
intensively. At the mid-semester recheck for important terms, the instructors 
idded concept, diagnosis, knowledge, results, and value. 


*The 230 terms were a composite of the first ranking terms in four separate 


frequency counts found in the following reports: 


Robert S. Gilchrist, “Leading Terms in Education Literature,” School Review, 
Vol. XXX VIII (October, 1930), p. 625. 
Albert Smith, “Variations in Educational Research Terminology.’ Unpublished 


thesis, University of Colorado, 1934 


George L. Johnson, “A Problem in the Study of a Technical Vocabulary in 


Educational Psychology,” Unpublished thesis, Ohio State University, 1933. 


Belle McCoy Musser, “Terminology in Educational Psychology,” Unpublished 
esis, University of Colorado, 1933. 
Included in the list were the first 47 terms of Gilchrist’s frequency rank, the 


first 100 of Smith's list, the first 100 of Johnson's list, and the first 50 of Musser’s list. 
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When forty-two supervising teachers in the training school were asked 
to check the same list of 230 terms, they showed relatively little agreement 
on what terms were “important.” Only two terms, curriculum and indi- 
vidual differences, were checked as “most important’’ by over 55% of the 
critic teachers. The critic teachers’ responses indicated: (a) that they be- 
lieved that the terms were ‘too well known already’; (b) that they had 

no idea what terms were important’’; (c) that the student-teaching phase 
of Education does not employ and emphasize the same terminology as the 
lecture-discussion phase. 

A word-count of the texts seems to reveal that they could not be read 
intelligently without a partial understanding of each of the 45 terms. It 
also seemed to show (a) that the frequency count alone would not have 
given the same list of important terms, (b) that many terms in their dif. 
ferent senses were used interchangeably, and (c) that the index references 
of the texts would be of little help to readers in locating contextual defini 
tions of the terms employed. 

A word count of students’ assignments and examinations revealed that 
the students were more dependent upon the 45 terms than were the text 
book writers, the students using in a single writing from 12 to 17 of the 
terms for a total average of 22 times per page. A word count of class dis 
cussions revealed that all of the 45 terms, except /earning curve and per 
centile rank, were employed at least once by the instructors in each of the 
four sections. Although students had the opportunity to clarify their con 
epts in class discussion, from two-thirds to four-fifths of the students 
entered these discussions on only three days or less in one-half semester; 
from one-quarter to one-third of the students in each section entered no 
discussion during a continuous period of one-half semester. 

The surveys of materials, class-happening, and student teaching activi 
ties seemed thus to indicate that students in this course were offered ample 
opportunity to see, hear and use, the terms listed for special study. There 
was evidence, too, that the students did not always avail themselves of 
their opportunity to test concept meanings either verbally or by direct use 

The recording of the word meanings that students and faculty ascribed 
to the terms involved three testing techniques, namely: simple recall or 


uncontrolled response, controlled multiple-choice response, and interviews 
At least one of each of five persons taking a test were interviewed in an 
attempt to follow the verbal responses through their verbalisms to some 
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asked apparent implications for action or for use. All tests were introduced with 
‘ement the statement, “Whatever you do on this exercise will not affect your mark 
indi- in this course!” Students were asked both at the beginning and at the end 
of the of the semester to state in written form the meanings and uses that these 
"y be. terms had for them. 
y had At mid-term each section was presented with the terms in a multiple- 
phase hoice test. Along with each stimulus term were from five to ten response 
isthe terms which were either to be put in rank order according to their explana- 
tory or descriptive value, or to be eliminated as not explanatory of the 
read term in question. Space was allowed for the student to insert additional 
ns. It choices. The choices in this test were the terms or phrases listed most fre- 
have quently by students in response to the initial uncontrolled response test, 
"dif. plus conventional professional meanings for these terms (taken from edu- 
ences cation dictionaries) . 
efini Following is the introductory statement, the directions, and the first 
stimulus term of each mid-term multiple-choice test (curriculum was the 
that first term in each test) : 
text 


The capitalized words listed below are the same terms that were presented to 

1 at the beginning of the semester. Directly following each term are the words or 

rases that were used to describe or explain each term. We are asking you to read 

arefully each group of words and then to rank them on the basis of their explanatory 
lescriptive value to the term in question 


(1) Using the code letters of the words or phrases, indicate your preference 
putting the appropriate letters in the spaces following each term. (Note that you 
iy write in additional words.) 

(2) Encircle any words or phrases that you would not consider. (Account for 

word or phrase, either by ranking or by encircling.) 


A sample item preceded the regular items. 

The final vocabulary test given at the close of the semester consisted 
two parts. Part I contained two sample stimuius terms and fifty num 
red stimulus terms. Each stimulus term was presented along with five 

explanatory choices, the choices having been selected for inciusion in this 
manner: in general the two choices with highest average scale ratings on 
the mid-term test were included among the five choices in Part I; the two 
terms given the least consideration were included among the choices (mini- 
num standard for inclusion on this basis was rejection by at least one- 
fourth of the students) ; another term was selected on the basis of (a) its 
nique history in this study, (b) its acceptance as the conventional explana- 
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tory term, or (c) its rejection as explanatory by such an unusual proportion 
of the students. The students were instructed that each explanatory choice 
was either to be ranked in order according to its value as an explanatory 
choice for the term in question, or to be eliminated as a choice. The direc 
tions for the final test were as follows. 


PART I 


DikeEcTIONS: Each of the exercises in this part of the test presents a commo: 
term in education. Following the term are five words or phrases. Some or all of these 
five words (or phrases) may explain the term under consideration. Indicate which of 
the five words (or phrases) best explain the term in question. Eliminate any of the 
words or phrases which you do not consider explanatory. 

Specifically, you are to do the following: 

1. Note carefully the term to be explained and the five forms that follow it, noticing 
carefully the meaning of every word. 

2. Put a cross (X) before all of the choices that you do not consider explanatory of 
the term in question. You may cross out all five choices if you do not consider any 
of them explanatory. 

3. Put the number one (1) before that word (or phrase) which best explains 
term; put the number two (2) before the word or phrase which explains next 
best; and so on for the remaining “considered” words or phrases. 


Sample interpretation of markings: THE TERM 


X not considered 
2 explains next best 
3 explains third best 
4 explains fourth best 
1 explains best 
Practice Exercises 
TEACHING EDUCATION 
.... controlling .... continuous growth 
... guiding .... process of preparation 
directing _... period of training 
. telling .... mental discipline 
. supervising .... process of adjustment 


Do not turn page until told to do so. 


Name 


PART II 


DikECTIONS: In each set of five words (or phrases) listed below, you are to eli 
inate one of the five. Draw a line through this one word (or phrase). Draw a line 
through one word (or phrase) in each set before passing on to the next set. Don't 
waste time 


l 2 3 
idea logical consistencey incentive 
understanding reliability driving force 
concept soundness stimulus 
belief truth inspiration 


meaning validity motive 
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Part II of the final test placed together in a group of five terms those 
ms which in general the students had a tendency to interchange. The 
lent was instructed to eliminate the term that he thought did not belong 
the group. The five choices in each item of Part II are related in this 
nanner: one of the terms served as a stimulus term on the mid-term 
multiple-choice test and the other four terms are the four first-ranking 
explanatory terms for that stimulus term as determined by student-responses 

the mid-term test. 


Ortion 
hoice 
latory 


direc in 


As a last step in the testing program, each of the three instructors 
ructed keys for both parts of the final vocabulary test. 


The analysis of word meanings as recorded on the simple recall tests, 

in the multiple choice tests, and the instructors’ keys to the final Vocabulary 
t permits: 

(1) comparison of an individual's response to the same term at different times 

g the semester, revealing individual shifts or changes; 

(2) comparison of group responses to the same term, revealing group shifts or 

iges, as well as group differences. 

(3) comparison of individual and group responses to different but related terms; 

ling inconsistencies. 

(4) comparison of responses to the same term in different fest situations; 
bably evidencing confusion. 

(5) comparison of instructor keys, icvealing standardization in Education 75. 

(6) comparison of the responses of ihe students in a particular section to the 

stablished by the instructor of that section. 

For each student in this course there are normally three estimates of 

ching efficiency, namely: (1) the practice teaching mark, (2) the lecture- 
scussion instructor's estimate, and (3) the final course grade, which com- 
nes the other two. By way of attempting to determine a relationship 
etween (a) the extent of agreement between the lecturer's and a student's 
esponse and (b) the estimates of the student's potential teaching ability, the 
esponses of each student on both parts of the Vocabulary Test were scored 
y the key established by his instructor, and the relationship between this 
raw score and the estimates of teaching efficiency were thoroughly 
vestigated. 


FINDINGS 


Of the uncontrolled responses given at the beginning of the semester to 
e 45 terms chosen for study, 85% were tautological definitions and ap- 
proximately 159% were statements of facts about the term in question. For 
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each of 13 of these terms, the students listed 12 or more different terms 
which they considered interchangeable with the stimulus term. 

Of the total student responses to the terms motive, motivation, incen. 
tive, and interest, three-fourths were in terms of the other three terms, 
Method, technique, and procedure were used interchangeably. One-third of 
the students did not respond to the terms objective test and standardized 
test. The terms directed study, supervised study, learning curve, and mental 
age were explained by 40% of the students in terms of the terms them 
selves. Unconventional responses were given to the following terms 
homogeneous, which had the sense of “‘cooperative’’ and “compatible” for 
approximately 20% of the students; percentile rank, which was confused 
with “decile; principle, which had the sense of “objective” for 309% of 
the students; and ¢ransfer of training, which was interpreted by one-third of 
the students as the ability of the teacher to transfer his knowledge to his 
students; wit, which was credited with the property of unity by only 25% 
of the students; and validity which was an interchangeable term for “‘objec- 
tivity.” Only 109% of the students listed two meanings for objective. Less 
than 10% of the students related meaning to “use.” Interest had several 
senses, but no student mentioned “‘share.”’ 

Only 4% of the students said that curriculum referred to “all expeti- 
ences which are influenced by the school." Approximately 15% of the 
students said that curriculum was “everything that affects or influences the 
student while he is at school,” and the remaining students said that cwr- 
riculum was either the “entire list of courses offered by the school’ or the 
“courses which a pupil was required to take.” 

The tollow-up interview for this first test showed that with most terms 
the student, when asked to explain the meaning of his explanatory terms, 
completed the cycle back to the stimulus term within three or four terms; 
that is to say, a student who said concept was an “idea,” would explain 
“idea” as “belief or opinion,” and explain a “belief or opinion” as “‘under- 
standing,” and “understanding” as concept. In the case of the term con- 
cept, the cycle was completed within three terms by 809% of the students 
and “‘significance for action’’ and “generalization” were not mentioned by 
any students on this initial test. 


On the initial test and the follow-up interview, the students showed 
that their meanings for these terms were largely verbal, as was evidenced 
by their preference for word changing. Their meanings were vague and they 
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would accept for synonyms terms that had different technical implications ; 
such was especially the case with interest, motive, motivation, incentive and 
bijective. Meanings in many cases were unconventional or unconforming 
to the sense of the terms as used by the instructor and by the texts. 


Uncontrolled responses at the end of the semester also showed great 
variety in explanation but the explanatory terms tended to fit into the cate- 
gories that had been used on the mid-term controlled-response test. In gen- 
eral, end-of-semester responses showed more conventional ways of stating 
the meanings. The follow-up interview, however, showed that the changes 
in statements were not necessarily proof that the student's concept had 
changed. 

In the uncontrolled responses at the end of the semester, activity, 
evaluate, generalize, learn, learning, learning process, observation, test score, 
and percentile rank showed almost the same diversity of meanings as 
recorded on the first test. Intelligence quotient, observation, and participa- 
ion seemed to have been clarified somewhat in the minds of the students. 
Motive, motivation, interest, incentive, objective, and purpose were still 
used interchangeably. 

There were distinct gains in the meanings of the word objective (adjec- 
tive), standardized test, and unit. Distinct gains by students in Section B 
were made in terms method, technique, and procedure; this may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the instructor in this section made a definite attempt 
to distinguish between these terms. In Section R, 33% had interpreted 
transfer of training as ‘transference of learning to another person,” whereas 
on the retest only one student in that section gave that response. Validity 
took on more conventional meanings for the students, but 18% of the 
students continued to interchange validity and “‘reliability.” 

Sixty per cent of the students gave the same synonym for the term on 
the retest that they had given as first synonym on the pretest. The 40% 
who changed their responses were scored as having made a gain if the 
change was in the direction of a sense that the instructor had indicated as 
acceptable to him in constructing his key for the Vocabular Test, Part I. 
[he average per-person gain per-ten-terms thus measured was two, and the 
loss thus measured was one. This is made more meaningful by realizing 
that in only 20% of the cases was a term given more than one meaning 
by the student. 
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Individual responses on the final uncontrolled response test were prac 
tically the same as the individual's first or second choice in Part I of the 
final Vocabulary Test. 


The mid-term controlled-response test, as described earlier, was con 
structed from the responses on the initial test. The mid-term test was to 
serve as a basis for selection of items for the final test, but at the same 
time it supplied a measure of changes from responses on the initial test 
In some items the mid-term test included as many as ten explanatory choices 
and in some cases two-thirds or more of the class would accept all of the 
choices. An example of this was in motive, where the choices were: “objec. 
tive,” “reason,” “aim,” “impulse,” “stimulus,” “inducement,” ‘“‘purpose, 
“incentive,” “driving force,” and “interest.” All of the nine explanatory 
choices for motivation were considered explanatory by two-thirds or more 
of the students. Of the nine choices for ‘ncentive all but “goal” were con 
sidered explanatory by two-thirds or more of the students. For interest, of 
the nine choices only “'share’’ was not considered explanatory. 


The mid-term test revealed certain peculiarities in word changing 
“Generalization” was not explanatory of concept, but “broad concept’’ was 
one of the preferred choices for to generalize. Although “orderly proce 
dure” was a first preference for method, ‘method’ was not considered by 
two-thirds of the students as explanatory for procedure. “Reliability” was 
the most preferred explanatory term for validity. Over one-third of the 
students did not consider as explanatory for curriculum the following 
choices: “all experiences influenced by the school,’’ “those courses required 
for graduation,” and “all experiences of the pupil both in and out of 
school.” “Attention” was the most preferred choice for interest (noun) 

An analysis of responses according to marks received in practice teach 
ing at mid-semester showed no group differences on the mid-term test. 

Responses on the final vocabulary test, Part I, showed relatively little 
agreement among students as to what choices are explanatory of the terms 
considered in this study. Differences among instructors and among students 
both in what they considered explanatory and what they most preferred are 
clearly shown in Table I. 


The instructors themselves showed little agreement in their keys for 
Part I. Theoretically the instructors could agree on 250 cross-outs (choices 
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TABLE I 
SAMPLE RESPONSES OF THE THREE INSTRUCTORS AND THE STUDENTS ON THE 
VOCABULARY TEST, PART I 








Percent of Students in 
All Sections Rating the 
Choice as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or X. 

| All Sections 

of the (N = 168) 
Instructors 
Stimulus Term and Multiple Ratings 
Choices 7 Instructors 2 3 4 
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Read instructors’ responses vertically for the five responses of any one instructor to the stimulus 
and its multiple choices. For example, responses of Instructor B to the stimulus term TEACHING 
nd its multiple ebehate may be read from the vertical column under B as follows: “For the stimulus 
TEACHING, Instructor B rated ‘controlling’ as the third best explanatory choice omen Se five, 
d ‘guiding’ as the best explanatory choice, ‘directing’ as second best, ‘telling’ as fifth t, and 
ervising’ as fourth best. a‘ 
Read instructors’ responses horizontally for a comparison of instructor ratings on any one choice. 
example, the responses of the three instructors to the choice “ controlling", under the stimulus term 
t ACHING, may be read horizontally as follows: “ ‘Controlling’ as an explanatory word for TEACH- 
‘G was rated from among the five choices as third best by Instructor B, third best by Instructor L, 
i rated ‘not considered’ by Instructor R.” . 
* This column should be read vertically as follows: “For the stimulus term TEACHING, 1% of 
« students rated ‘controlling’ as the best explanatory choice among the five, 69% rated ‘guiding as 
best explanatory choice, 27% rated ‘direct.ng’ as the best explanatory choice, 1% rated ‘telling’ as 
e best explanatory choice, and 2% rated ‘supervising’ as the best explanatory choice. : ‘ 
This column should be read horizontally as follows: “For the stimulus term TEACHING, 1% of 
students rated ‘controlling’ as the best explanatory choice among the five choices, 1% rated ‘con- 
ling’ as the second best explanatory word, 7% rated it third best, 34% rated it fourth best, 8% 
ited it fifth best, and 49% would “not consider” ‘controlling’ as explanatory of TEACHING. 
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marked “not considered’). In 113 choices (almost 50%) they disagreed 
as to whether a choice was or was not explanatory of the stimulus term. 
They agreed on but 11 out of 50 first choices; they agreed on but 40 out of 
a possible 250 cross-outs (choices marked as not considered), and they 
disagreed on cross-outs in 48% of the choices. In 58 choices (25%), one 
or two instructors crossed out (would not consider explanatory) what the 
other instructor(s) marked as a first or second preference. Any two in- 
structors had slightly less than 50% agreement on their selection of the 
most explanatory choices. Instructors’ scores, when scored by another's ke) 


are presented in Table Il. 


TABLE II 


A COMPARISON OF THE INSTRUCTORS’ KEYS FOR THE VOCABULARY TEST 








Number of Rights as Scored by this par- 
ticular key 

Scoring Key Employed - ——_—- 

Instructors’ Scores 

Instructor B Instructor L Instructor R 

B Key, Part I, 51* 23 23 
L Key, Part I, " 23 50* 22 
R Key, Part I, 23 22 52° 
B Key, Part IT, 2 46* 20 19 
L Key, Part Ii, wile 20 49* 23 
R Key, Part II, 19 23 48* 
B Key, Total ; 97* 43 42 
L. Key, Total ‘ 43 99* 45 
R Key, Total P 42 45 100* 

















* Indicates highest score possible with this key. 


The student responses showed even greater variation. No choice out 
of the 250 received unanimous response. The highest point of single agree 
ment was the refusal of 899% of the students to consider “share” as ex 
planatory for the noun interest. This, by the way, is noteworthy inasmuch 


as John Dewey so frequently has used “share” in his interpretation o! 


interest, 


In the following items each of three choices was considered most 


> 


explanatory by 20% or more of the students: (See Table I for Item 2 
P y DF 


Validity) 





cons 
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Term Term 
noma sa mules validity homogeneous 


meaning situation 
planning objective (adjective) 
intelligence = « learning process 
method objective test 
interest correlation 


individual differences 


Although the difference between responses of instructors and their 
students cannot be presented in the simplified tables shown here, these dif- 
ferences are important. These differences may be illustrated by giving the 
results of the first three items. 

In Item 1, Instructor L selected “generalization” as his best explanatory 
hoice for concept, but 399% of the students in one of his sections and 26% 
in the other section did not even consider it explanatory or descriptive. In- 
structor R selected “generalization” as second choice, but 47% of his students 


did not consider it. 
In Item 2, Instructor B selected “appropriateness” as the best explana- 
tory choice for validity, but 44% of the students in his section would not 


consider it. Instructor R selected “appropriateness” as second best, but 47% 
of his students would not consider it. Instructor L did not consider “appro- 
priateness,”’ but 709% of the students in one of his sections and 58% in the 
ther section did consider it to be explanatory. 

In Item 3, “driving force” was rated fourth best by one instructor and 
not considered by the other two, yet almost 100% of the students in each 
class considered it explanatory of incentive. ‘Objective’ and “Goal” were 
selected as best choices by Instructor L, but approximately half of his stu- 
lents in both sections indicated that they would not consider either term to 
he explanatory. 

In 57 (22%) of the 260 explanatory choices presented in Part I, 
from 40% to 60% of the students indicated that they would not consider 
that choice explanatory, this means that from 60% to 40% of the students 
considered that same choice explanatory of the term. In approximately one- 
fifth of the items there were choices where the ratings are spread rather 
equally over the range. 

Only a small number of group differences can be explained on the 
basis of differences in emphasis in the different sections. Responses to 
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TABLE III 


RESPONSES OF THE THREE INSTRUCTORS AND THE STUDENTS IN EDUCATION 75 





ON THE VOCABULARY TEST, PART II 
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TABLE II][—Continued 








Percent of Students in all Sections who 
eliminated a particular choice 
The Number of the Choice All Sections 
Eliminated by (N = 168) 
tem Number Each Instructor - -- —-— ——— ——_—— 
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R 4 4 
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his should be read: “Instructor B eliminated the fourth choice in item number 1; Instructor L 
ited the fourth choice, and Instructor eliminated the second choice.” ‘ 
his should be read: “Thirteen percent of the students in Section B eliminated the first choice; 
e second choice; 1% the third choice; 19% the fourth choice; 48%, the fifth choice.” 
surement terms show different patterns in Sections L-9 and L—11 from 
in Sections B and R, probably because Instructor L gave definite in- 
ructions in the terminology of measurement. Instructor B gave definitions 


lass for the terms procedure, method, and technique, and response 
tterns for his section reflect this emphasis. 


The responses to the final vocabulary test, Part Il, revealed considerable 
1greement, as shown in Table III. Part II of the vocabulary test asked the 
son taking the test to eliminate one term from a group of five (the group 
ng composed of a stimulus term from Part I and its four most frequently 

ited terms). Each of the five terms would be eliminated by chance 

of the titne; yet the ‘‘stimulus term” was eliminated on the average by 
nly 5.4% of the students. This would seem to indicate that for these stu- 
lents the related terms were at least somewhat explanatory of the original 
timulus term. 

In approximately three-fourths of the items the eliminations were spread 

rather evenly for those choices other than the original stimulus term. 

In general the sane terms that received varied responses in Part I also re- 
ived varied responses in Part II. On the basis of any one instructor's key, 
ny other instructor received a 50% score. 
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Scoring the students’ responses by their instructor's first preference give 
distributions shown in Table IV. In all sections the agreement between 
the student responses and the instructor key is approximately 359%. Indi. 
vidual agreements between instructor and students, based on first prefer 
ences, range from 60% to 20%. 

A comparison of the responses on the mid-term test and the final 
vocabulary test shows few gains from the mid-term tests. The failure to 


TABLE IV 


STUDENT SCORES ON VOCABULARY TEST, PARTS I AND II 























Section B Section L-9 | Section L-11 Section R 
Part I Score* | . } — 
pt} % |e | t | % | ft | 
26-29 | 1 * | ‘ 1 3 | 
22-25 | 10 19 7 16 3 10 
18-21 26 50 20 45 11 36 2 ; 
14-17 12 23 15 34 12 38 16 39 
1-13 | 3 | 6 S bere 4 13 29 | 56 
Total | 52 100 44 | 100 | 41 100 41 100 
Part II | | | 
26-29 | = 5 | 2 6 
| 22-25 | 1] 2 11 25 | 9 29 7 17 
is-g1 | 20 | 38 | 1 | 25 | 13 | 42 | 17 | @ 
14-17 | 26 | 50 | 17 | 38 | 7 | 23 | 13 | 32 
10-13 | 2 | 4}; 3] 7] 4 
6-9 | 8 6 | 
| 
Total 51 | 100 | 44 | 100 | 31 | 100 | 41 | 100 
Parts [ and II | | | 
42-45 | 2 | 4] 4 | 9/5 | 16 
38-41 14 a7 | 4 | 3} (9 29 | 4] 9 
34-37 22 |; 42 18 | 41 10 -—.) 2 . oe 
30-33 9 | 17 7] 16 | 7 | 2 | 15 
26-29 ak oF a 2 | 8 | 19 
22-25 |} a] 3 
18-21 | } | 1 4 
Total | 52 | 100 | 44 | 100 31 100 | 41 | uM 


* Student responses were scored by their instructor's first choice for each item. Highest possibl 


scores are as follows 


| 


| 
i] 


| ; 
Instructor B | Instructor L | Instructor R 
Part I 51 | 50 52 
Part Il 46 49 43 
Parts I and II 97 | 99 | 100 
| 








snow 
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show gains in the direction of the instructor's usage or toward more accept- 
able professional meanings is difficult to explain. The four instructors and 
the texts repeatedly stated that “the test of meaning is use,’ yet 50% of 
the students in Section B and 699% in Section R did not consider “‘useful- 
ness’ to be explanatory or descriptive for meaning. Less than 20% of the 

lents in Sections B, L-9, and L—11 accepted ‘‘usefulness” as a first or 
second choice, as compared with 62% in Section L-11. One of the few 
osses from the mid-term test was a change in the consideration of ‘‘useful- 
ness as explanatory of meaning. 


At the end of the semester, as at the beginning, concept continued to 
be “idea,” “belief,” or ‘understanding,’ and only as a last choice—"gen- 
eralization."” “Concept’’ and ‘‘principle’’ continued to be unpopular choices 
for generalization and generalize, 

A comparison of individual responses to the final controlled-response 
test and the final uncontrolled-response test showed some differences be- 
tween an individual's responses to the two forms, but follow-up interviews 
led the writer to conclude that the differences were mainly verbal differences, 
and the controlled-response multiple-choice test gave the more accurate 
basis for judgment. 


The relationship of teacher estimates of an individual's potential teach- 
ing efficiency and the individual's educational concepts, as measured by the 
final vocabulary test, was one phase of this investigation. Marks assigned 
by critic teachers and by instructors have been interpreted in this study as 
estimates of potential teaching efficiency, and study was made of the rela- 
tionships that existed between such estimates and the number of first-choice 
agreements on Part I and Part II of the Final Vocabulary Test. 


The three teacher ratings— the practice teaching mark, the lecture- 
discussion instructor's estimate, and the final course grade—and the number 
of first-choice agreements for each section were collected in contingency 
tables. Except for teacher marks in Section R, the marks and scores pic- 
tured a normal distribution, 

Coefficients of correlation (C) and chi-squares (X*) and the proba- 
bility of such chi-squares were computed for each of the following 


relationships :? 
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P—1 
P 
(short method for calculating C) 


*C was computed from the formula C = 


i 


and chi-square was computed from the formula X* = oe 


Practice teaching mark and final course grade. 
Practice teaching mark and Instructor's estimated mark 
Practice teaching mark and scores on Part I. 
Practice teaching mark and scores on Part II 
Practice teaching mark and total scores. 
Instructor's estimated mark and scores on Part I 
Instructor's estimated mark and scores on Part II 
Instructor's estimated mark and total scores 

Final course grade and scores on Part I 

Final course grade and scores on Part II 

Final course grade and total scores 

Scores in Part I and scores in Part II. 


The data with reference to the relationship between these measures in 
Section B are presented in Table V. The data with reference to these rela 
tionships in Section L-9 are shown in Table VI. Data for Section L-1! 
are shown in Table VII, and data for Section R in Table VIII. 

The three marks of teaching efficiency show high degrees of relation 
ship with one another in each of the four sections; the only exception is the 
relationship between practice teaching marks and instructor's estimated 
marks in Section B. 


It should be noted that Part I and Part II of the vocabulary test do 
not seem to measure the same thing. The low relationships between scores 
in Part I and in Part II may indicate (1) that the instructor's key is in 
consistent or (2) that the students’ responses are inconsistent. 

The relationship between estimates of teaching efficiency and scores 
on the vocabulary test are all low, positive, and not significant (Tables V, 
VI, VII, and VIII.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


From this one semester study of the word meanings of 45 important 
terms for 168 education students and their three instructors over a period 
of one semester at the University of Wisconsin, it would seem that impor 
tant terms in education did not have meanings in common for the students 
and the instructors in the course, that the meanings of the terms remained 
relatively unchanged, and that there was little relationship between a stu 
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TABLE V 


LATIONSHIPS IN SECTION B BETWEEN STUDENT SCORFS ON THE VOCABULARY 
Test AND ESTIMATES OF POTENTIAL TEACHING EFFICIENCY 








Relationship Between C : Prob.** 


Practice teaching mark and final course grade 
Practice teaching mark and Instructor's estimated mark 
Practice teaching mark and scores on Part I 
Practice teaching mark and scores on Part II- 

E ractice te paching mark and total scores. -_ - 
Instructor's estimated mark and scores on Part I. 
Instructor's estimated mark and scores on Part II 
Instructor's estimated mark and total scores 

Final course grade and scores I ; 

Final course grade and scores II 

Final course grade and total scores s 

Scores in Part I and Scores in Part Il 


eS OnweusorKr Oe aw 

















* Degrees of freedom. 
** This column should be read: There is less than one chance in one hundred that the obtained 
square or a greater value could have arisen from fluctuations of random sampling. 


TABLE VI 


IONSHIPS IN SECTION L—9 BETWEEN STUDENT SCORES ON THE VOCABULARY 
TEST AND ESTIMATES OF POTENTIAL TEACHING EFFICIENCY 


> l 


Relationship Between Cc x? d f* Prob.** 











Practice teaching mark and final course grade 
Practice teaching mark and Instructor's estimated mark 
Practice teaching mark and scores on Part I 
Practice teaching mark and scores on Part II 
Practice teaching mark and total scores 
Instructor's estimated mark and scores on Part I 
Instructor's estimated mark and scores on Part II 
Instructor's estimated mark and total scores 

Final course grade and scores I 

Final course grade and scores II 

Final course grade and total scores 

Seores in Part I and Scores in Part II 
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* Degrees of freedom. 
** This column should be read: There is less than one chance in one hundred that the obtained 
square or a greater value could have arisen from fluctuations of random sampling. 


dent's class rating and the extent to which his meanings corresponded with 


his instructor's. 

On the basis of the initial uncontrolled responses, a final controlled- 
response test of two parts was constructed. Faculty and student responses 
to the final controlled-response Vocabulary Test, Part I, which presented 
each stimulus term with five explanatory choices, revealed: (1) There was 
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TABLE VII 


RELATIONSHIPS IN SECTION L—11 BETWEEN STUDENT SCORES ON THE VOCABULAR\ 
TEST AND ESTIMATES OF POTENTIAL TEACHING EFFICIENCY 

















Relationship Between Cc x? d f* Prob.** 

| 

| 
Practice teaching mark and final course grade . 57 17.2 4 01 
Practice teaching mark and Instructor's estimated mark 59 .8 4 01 
Practice teaching mark and scores on Part I 57 17. 15 50 
Practice teaching mark and scores on Part II . 60 7. 15 30 
Practice teaching mark and total scores . 26 2.3 15 99 
Instructor’s estimated mark and scores on Part I . 28 2.46 6 90 
Instructor’s estimated mark and scores on Part II | . 25 2.1 6 90 
Instructor's estimated mark and total scores | . 43 6.9 8 60) 
Final course grade and scores I . 51 10. 8 8 30 
Final course grade and scores II c 35 4.2 6 70 
Final course grade and total scores 31 3.3 8 90 
Seores in Part I and Scores in Part II 03 10.6 15 80 

i 











* Degrees of freedom. 
** This column should be read: There is less than one chance in one hundred that the obtaine 
chi-square or a greater value could have arisen from fluctuations of random sampling. 


TABLE VIII 


RELATIONSHIPS IN SECTION R BETWEEN STUDENT SCORES ON THE VOCABULAR) 
TEST AND ESTIMATES OF POTENTIAL TEACHING EFFICIENCY 











Relationship Between | Cc | xX" d f* Prob.** 
| 

Practice teaching mark and final course grade_. oa 43. 4 ! 
Practice teaching mark and Instructor's estimated mark . 60 24.6 4 01 
Practice teaching mark and scores on Part I . 35 5.7 6 

Practice teaching mark and scores on Part II . 42 .6 6 20 
Practice teaching mark and total scores . 46 11.3 s 20 
Instructor's estimated mark and scores on Part I 54 17.3 4 

Instructor's estimated mark and scores on Part II . 35 5.7 6 ( 
Instructor's estimated mark and total scores .27 3.2 12 99 
Final course grade and scores I . 45 10.9 6 10 
Final course grade and scvures II : .33 5.1 6 0 
Final course grade and total scores , 41 8.3 s l) 
Scores in Part I and Scores in Part I ; ‘ . 26 11.6 12 














* Degrees of freedom 
** This column should be read: There is less than one chance in one hundred that the obtaine 
chi-square or a greater value could have arisen from fluctuations of random sampling. 


marked disagreement among the instructors as to what was or was not ¢x 
planatory of the stimulus terms, and which were the best explanatory 


G 


choices for the respective terms. (2) The student responses not only varied 


widely as to the relative value of each explanatory choice, but they also 


revealed little agreement as to whether or not the choice was explanatory 





instt 
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(3) There was less than 50% agreement between any one instructor's first 


preference and the first preferences of his students. 


Responses to the final Vocabulary Test, Part II, which presented five 
associated terms from which one was to be eliminated, showed that although 
there was in general even less agreement on which term should be elimi- 
nated from the set of five, the original stimulus term (about which the other 
four had been collected) was retained by 959% of the students. Apparently 
the explanatory terms tend to designate the original stimulus term as a focal 
term 

For each class section, the instructor's test responses served as the key 
for that section, and each student was scored by that key. The low relation- 
ships between scores on the Vocabulary Test and three different estimates 

teaching efficiency would seem to indicate (1) that teacher marks in this 
uurse are influenced only slightly by the word meanings held by students, 

(2) that it was only a chance happening when students and their 
structor used terms in the same senses. 

Individual changes in patterns of word substitution were frequently 

valid measures of changes in meaning, when meaning was interpreted 


; implications for action. Observable changes in word meanings occurred 
nost frequently at the approximate time of class emphasis on the terms 
n question. There was, however, little evidence in this study to show that 
equent use and casual presentation of terms brought about significant 
hanges in the students’ mastery of the technical terminology of the psy- 
hology and practice of teaching. 


It is quite apparent from these test results that when a test is con- 
icted so as to make it necessary to make distinctions on the basis of fine 
hades of meaning, neither students nor experts agree. If there are such 
igue, varied, and even contradictory meanings for the terms that name the 
lost important concepts in an area, there is reason to question the communi- 
itive effectiveness of current instructional language practices in that area 





THE NEEDS OF TEACHERS AS SHOWN IN AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


PercivAL M. SYMONDS . 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Editor's note: The adjustment needs of teachers are great and much 
more fundamental in teaching than ordinarily thought. The author describes 
a means of ascertaining these needs through the use of autobiographies. 


THE autobiographies of fifty teachers which were written as an assign- 
ment in a course on mental hygience during a summer session have been 
analyzed according to the method described by Murray. Murray has made 
an elaborate analysis and inventory of so-called human needs or drives. 
Need, according to Murray, is a kind of mental force which “manifests it. 
self by leading the organism to search for or to avoid encountering, or, 
when encountered, to attend to and respond to certain kinds of press." 
“The best subjective criterion (of a need) is the occurrence of a wish or 
resolution to do a certain thing (to bring about a certain effect).’* Later 
he says, “When it is stated that an individual has a strong need for aggres- 
sion, let us say, it means merely that signs of this need have recurred, with 
relative frequency, in the past.’"* I have read through the autobiographies 
to determine what kinds of behavior have clearly appeared in the life his- 
tory of these fifty individuals and have used these as indices of the presence 
of the respective needs. 

It must be recognized that the autobiography or life history at best 
gives only a partial account of the needs of an individual. And yet there is 
reason to believe that these life histories are perhaps better suited to the 
purpose for which they are being used than most autobiographies since 
they were written at the close of a course in mental hygience in which the 
importance of developmental factors was stressed. If a person without any 
preparation were asked to prepare an autobiography by someone relatively 
unknown to him it would be only natural for him to be somewhat protec- 
tive. Not only would he want to present himself in a favorable light to those 
who will read his story, but he also would have a need for protecting himself 
against “skeletons in the closet,’ which he is not prepared to take out and 
examine too closely. 


'H. A. Murray, Explorations in Personality. Chapter 5. Oxford University Press, 


1938 
* Press is practically equivalent to s#twation in a broad sense. Ibid, p. 124 
*Ibid., p. 123 
*Tbid., p. 127 
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A course in mental hygiene should do two things along this line. The 
lectures, discussions, and readings should have prepared him to expect to 
find certain trends in himself which he previously might not have been 
altogether ready to admit. To the extent that he finds aggression, guilt, 
anxiety, jealousy, revenge, etc., common, or indeed universal, in others, he 
will be encouraged to look for the same things in himself. It may be re- 
marked in passing that a good course in mental hygiene must be expected 
to release a certain amount of anxiety in the students who attend it as it 
describes personality characteristics which otherwise would be shut out from 
recognition by each individual. So autobiographies written at the end of a 
course on mental hygiene should reveal more of the unconscious than one 
would expect of more naive persons. 

The other side of this same point is that a person may have been 
encouraged to look for and find in himself phenomena which are really 
only the product of his imagination. Murray's list of needs was distributed 
to the class and some students used these relatively unfamiliar terms facilely 
in describing themselves. The mere fact that a name was supplied may pos- 
sibly have caused someone to attribute to himself a need which would add to 
his self-esteem to imagine himself to possess. Actually, however, most self 
descriptions are so buttressed by details of incidents and occasions in the 
person's experience that the fear that they may be gratuitious is unfounded. 


A general factor which would make these autobiographies more than 
ordinarily valuable for revealing needs is a growing sense of familiarity 
with the instructor. Whereas an autobiography called for at the beginning 
of a course would be written for a stranger, at the end of the course the 
class knows the instructor for whom they are writing and presumably feel 
more confidence in writing frankly for him. 

Even so, this analysis based on life history material is admittedly lim- 
ited in depth. Certainly not enough work has been done in the course on 
mental hygiene to break through to deeper unconscious levels of feeling. 
One may speak frankly in terms of open hostility to a sibling without rec- 
ognizing the hostility to parents out of which the sibling hostility grew. 
Difficulty in meeting men is practically never recognized as the inhibition 
of wishes and attitudes toward men met earlier in life which have been 
severely repressed only to break out in displaced form in attitudes toward 


contemporary men. 
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The following tabulation indicates the frequency with which each need 
occurred among these fifty teachers. Recognition of the need anywhere in 
the life history of any one individual counts as one in the tabulation. Added 
to the tabulation are the results of the analysis of the autobiographies of 
eight undergraduate students, some of whom may later be teachers. 


FREQUENCY OF PERSONAL Neeps AMONG Firty TEACHERS AND EIGHT 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 











Frequency 
Need Frequency Per Cent (8 undergrad- 
(50 teachers) uate students 
” Achievement 42 R4 7 
Affiliation 38 76 7 
Infavoidance 38 76 7 
Autonomy , 36 72 5 
Cognizance 31 62 2 
Blamavoidance 30 60 5 
Harmavoidance 30 60 5 
Seclusion 30 60 4 
Dominance 28 56 4 
Succorance 27 54 5 
Nuturance 24 48 1 
Recognition 22 44 2 
A ion 20 40 5 
Sulivenes 16 32 1 
Abasement 15 30 4 
Order 14 28 3 
Defendance : 13 26 1 
Inviolacy 12 24 2 
Exposition 11 22 0 
Rejection 11 22 3 
Sentience 11 22 2 
Counteraction 10 20 1 
Construction 9 18 0 
Exhibition 6 12 0 
Retention 6 12 1 
Sex 4 8 0 
Play 4 s 4 
Acquisition 8 6 6 
Passivity 3 6 2 
Activity 1 2 0 
Nexavoidance 0 0 0 











Since this is the first tabulation of this kind there is nothing with 
which to compare it, and accordingly it stands as a sample with which 
future samples may be compared. On the one hand it may be argued that 
this tabulation is not representative of teachers inasmuch as these were 
teachers who had specially elected to attend a class on mental hygiene. It 
is commonly believed that mental hygiene courses attract those who are mor 
than ordinarily concerned about their own personal! conflicts and problems 
and are seeking relief from them. So it may be argued that the frequencies 





Si 
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in this list are larger than they would be for a group of more normal and 
better adjusted teachers. 


On the other hand it might be possible to argue that the needs repre- 
ated by this group of fifty teachers are typical of the needs of persons in 
eneral. The correlation between the frequency of needs of the fifty teach- 
ers and eight undergraduates is .80. In the last chapter of his book, Murray* 
presents some general characteristics of the group of college men whom he 
studied. There is a marked resemblance between the personality trends which 
he describes and those exhibited by the present group of teachers. He says, 
Most of our subjects were carrying what seemed to us a heavy load of 
rippling anxiety, inferiority, feelings, guilt feelings, or dejection.”” The 
same could be said of these teachers. “Ah-t 68 per cent of the subjects 

| suffered in the past or were suffering m the present from persistent in- 
rity feelings.” “At least 32 per cent of the subjects exhibited symptoms 

f oral succorance.” “Among the important common processes of develop- 
nt counteraction stood out conspicuously . . . It was apperceived that 
nteraction was the working of an egocentric need (aggression, achieve- 
jection, autonomy) in the service of inviolacy.” These descriptions of 

e of the outstanding characteristics of these male college students could 
ally well be applied to these fifty teachers, forty-seven of whom were 
men. From this scanty evidence it would appear that these fifty teachers 
o attended a summer course in mental hygiene were not so different in 
rsonality structure from people in general. 


Looking a little more closely at the differences between the teachers 
| undergraduates it would appear that there is a tendency for the teachers 
show a greater need for cognizance, nurturance (both of which might be 

xpected) and deference; while they show less need for abasement and play. 


There is a subjective element in an analysis of this kind which is difh- 

t to overcome. The analyst must be thoroughly familiar with Murray's 
scheme and have it in mind at all times. Murray himself is somewhat con- 
fused about some of his terms and it is possible that the tabulation has 
reglected evidences of invtolacy and counteraction where they occurred and 
s listed them rather under aggression, autonomy, dominance, and defend- 
Passivity and activity were seldom noted, while the writer failed to 


* Ibid., p. 730f. 
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have #oxavoidance in mind at all. Sex is low because we have followed 
Murray and confined this category to “genital manifestations of sexuality.” 
Besides the autobiography each student filled in a rating scale giving 
his own estimate of his needs. It is interesting that four of the needs— 
cognizance, order, exposition, and construction occurred high much more 
frequently on the self-ratings than in the autobiographizs themselves. These 
four needs or drives are those which are commonly thought to characterize 
the teacher. It is reputable for a teacher to have these needs, and in a sense 
they seem to belong to the stereotype of a teacher. So it is probable that 
these fifty teachers were more than ordinarily willing to think of themselves 
as possessing these trends as outstanding, whereas in their own stories of 
themselves these needs were not represented with high frequency. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Special study was given to some of the more outstanding needs. The 
need for achievement occurred among these teachers most frequently—forty- 
two times. There is undoubtedly some connection between the two facts 
that these were teachers and that in every case the achievement mentioned 
in the autobiographies was achievement in school. If it was successful 
achievement in school that sent these individuals into teaching, this is both 
a strength and a weakness,—a strength in that they were continuing conf. 
dently in the scene of their own triumph, a weakness in that they would 
look on success in school as the paramount goal for their own pupils. 

In these life histories, achievement must c.early become a need in the 
service of the desire for recognition and all that it implies,—emotional 
security, a place in family or group, love and affection, belonging. The fol- 
lowing excerpts illustrate this phase of the need for achievement. ‘‘Recog- 
nition is the one dominant force in my life—all the others are means to the 
end.’ “How I wished to excel in something so that the teacher would 
notice me."" “I was a good student, probably because of the desire for recog- 
nition which I could get in no other way.” “I graduated with highest honors 
from high school amid great acclaim by my parents, family, and friends.’ 
“Honors were heaped on me by the county superintendent, my teachers and 
classmates, and the people in the village.” And the security which achieve- 
ment carries with it is shown by the following statement: “That I was 
doing well in school gave me a feeling of security that I had not felt for 
some time.” 
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Dynamic Factors Associated with Need for Achievement 

Sibling rivalry may be an important stimulus for achievement, and in 
many of the histories it was clear that achievement in school was spurred 
by an attempt to outstrip brother or sister. “The rivalry and jealousy I felt 
for my sister remained unchanged.” “I developed some independence in 
high school for my brother and sister did not go.” 

Achievement is in many cases spurred on by a sense of inferiority and 
inadequacy. While in some cases feeling inferior may lead to a sense of 
hopelessness and giving up the struggle, in others it may lead to increased 
efforts. “If my feelings of inferiority and inadequacy have been a source 
of unhappiness and insecurity, they have also been a spur for self- 
improvement and achievement.” 

In some cases, indeed, it would look as though the desire for achieve- 
nt is actually a substitute for aggression toward persons, or a displacement 
this aggression. “I have never been given to the aggressiveness that usually 

characterizes the insecure person. I have striven for recognition by trying to 
achieve.” 

In still other cases striving for achievement seems to be a substitute for 
ittractiveness or prominence along other lines. In this sense achievement in 
school is a Compensation in the Adlerian sense. “My school life has always 
meant a great deal to me, perhaps as a compensation for lack of social in- 
terests outside’. ‘Throughout life I have probably compensated for a lack 
of successful social contacts by success in school work’’. “Since I felt so 
badly about my looks, I worked very hard at my studies and received highest 
grades”. “In spite of the fact that I had come from a rural school, I found 
that my attainments were by no means inferior to those of the other students 
in my class. This compensated in a degree for my country attire’. “I was 
never a pretty child, in fact from the time I can remember I was dark, 
skinny’, and generally unattractive. This was made more realistic to me by 
the fact that the sister just younger than myself had made her entrance and 
was ‘pretty as a doll’. A contrast was always made. So I came to care a 
great deal what impression I made upon other people—no doubt struggling 
for the attention given to my younger sister—and lacking in looks I made 
additional efforts to surpass her mentally”. Here we see achievement in the 
real world offered as second best to good looks, pretty clothes, and win- 
ning social graces as likely to win recognition, affection, and social security 
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for the self. In particular if direct social responses are inhibited, then 
scholastic achievement comes to the rescue as a substitute. 


Achievement may also find a place in the superego as a result of the 
urgings of parents and teachers, so that lack of achievement in school ; 
responded to with shame or even guilt. “1 think one reason for this great 
need for reaching perfection in achievement was due to the fact that my 
mother set too high standards for us.” “To me, then, to go to any class 
unprepared was little short of a crime.” “I studied very diligently always 
possessed of the fear of failure.” “There are many people who think them 
selves defeated if they are not ahead of all others.” 


Achievement in some few cases can represent an escape from a situa 
tion will never be forthcoming into another world where at least there is a 
possibility of winning respect and a place by one’s own efforts. ‘I sometimes 
think I had an inner drive that I must prepare myself to be able to take 
care of myself as my security in this home (a foster home) wasn't very 
solid.” “Although the job was rather confining, I feel that I had a happier 
time than I would have had if I had remained home that summer.” 


To summarize, it would seem as though the desire for achievement came 
as a result of parental rejection, a weaning trauma, the coming of a new 
child into the family, or some other situation in which emotional security 
was threatened. This emotional security in many cases leads to overt aggres 
sion. But another way out is to repress the overt aggression and substitute 
for it an attack on some task, work in school being a good example. Success 
in this task brings with it praise and recognition and a return of a kind of 
emotional security which was at one time lost or threatened. Turning to 
achievement in school is the way chosen if on the one hand one has natural 
abilities that lead to success in school, or if, on the other hand, one lacks 
good looks, good clothes, or social graces. This road is particularly easy it 
there is someone who is scholarly with whom one can identify himself, and 
if one or both parents urge success in school as desirable. Finally, success 
in school may even take the place of the lack of security in an intolerable 
home situation. 


AFFILIATION 


The need for Affiliation occurred in the autobiographies of thirty-eight 
teachers, the second most frequent need. Murray defines the need for affilia 
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is: “To form friendships and associations. To greet, join, and live 
th others. To co-operate and converse sociably with others. To love. To 


in groups. * 


umic Factors Associated with Need for Affiliation 
lhe origin of this need is found in the early infancy situations. Infants 
depend on mothers and fathers and nurses from the first instant of birth 
and onward, and the presence of other persons becomes associated with 
having one’s needs satisfied, and with emotional security. 
Although the desire to be with others undoubtedly springs from asso- 
n with the parents in the first instance, in the autobiographies it was 
+ clearly seen in comradeship with siblings. If these teachers had more 
than a normal need for affiliation, which is not at all certain, it might well 
because they were to a degree neglected by their parents as they grew 
ider and had to seek friendships with others of their own age. Also hos- 
tility to one or the other parent left with it problems which could only be 
worked out by associating with contemporaries of one’s own age. Nearly 
every autobiography testified to satisfaction at being with and playing with 
siblings and other children. “I liked being with children of my own age’’. 
A brother about seven years younger than I was my favorite, a wonderful 
companion to me”. ‘A boy cousin during my summer vacation visits, shared 
with me the fun and work of his farm home’’. “As a child my brother was 
my constant companion’’. “I also greatly enjoyed my sister as she seemed 
very fond of me and was anxious to share her good times with me’’. 
There is no doubt that this need for being with and sharing with others 
has had a part to play in helping these persons to take up teaching as their 
work. And the fact that they found solace and companionship with 
hildren has made them want to be with children and find satisfaction from 
them even when adults. 
“I love children, get on well with them, and seem to understand them.” 
“I invariably get along well with people and enjoy working with them, 
especially children and young people.” 
The great majority of women teachers indicate that far from being 
overdependent on their parents, they became detached from them and sought 
yntacts with their contemporaries. 


Ibid., p. 83. 
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IN FAVOIDANCE 


Tying with Affiliation as the second most frequently mentioned need 
in the study of the fifty autobiographers, is what Murray calls Infavoidance, 
that is, the need “to avoid failure, shame, humiliation, ridicule. To refrain 
from attempting to do something that is beyond one’s power. To conceal a 
disfigurement.""* Infavoidance was identified in 38 of the 50 autobiog. 
raphies. Whereas Achievement and Affiliation seemed to be constructive 
needs closely tied with the underlying reasons for choosing teaching as a 
profession, Infavoidance is a destructive and crippling force. Certainly no 
other need produced so much humiliation as this one. As was remarked 
earlier, there is no way of knowing whether the picture here presented is 
true of people in general or of teachers in general. My belief is that it ex- 
ceeds the incidence in people in general, but is only slightly, if at all, more 
frequent than in teachers in general.® 


Variations in Expression of Infavoidance 


The feeling of inferiority is not a simple thing and does not express 
itself uniformly. It is a term which stands for a variety of kinds of expres- 
sion in behavior and feeling. Table 2 gives a rough tabulation together with 
the frequency with which each kind of expression was noted 


*Ibid., p. 81 

*The only data with which I am acquainted which can be used as a basis for 
this statement is found in G. W. Allport’s Personality. (Henry Holt & Co., 1937, 
p. 174.) He presents the following table: 








Men Women 
Type of Inferiority Feeling 175 103 


Percentage Reporting Persistent 
Inferiority Feelings 





Formerly Now Formerly Now 
Physical 60 48 56 55 
Social 60 58 65 65 
Intellectual 58 29 25 64 
EE 37 17 25 18 
None at all . . 8 10 2 9 














According to these figures the teachers in this study do not show greater or 
more frequent feelings of inferiority than the college students on whom Allpor 
reports. In fact, they show less (72 per cent as against 90 per cent) 
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TABLE II 


VARIETIES OF EXPRESSION OF INFAVOIDANCE, TOGETHER WITH THE 
FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 








Frequency 





t afraid of people and groups : sie 17 
afrai d te > speak or appear in public___..- 4 


se ‘ls . 
“~ rior because of NenngETEe. ; 

of failure _ . aioe - 

of being thought dumb- 

poo arance 
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In this table there are four main groups: (1) timidity with people, 
(2) —e in general, (3) fear of failure, (4) sensitivity about 


The person who is afraid of people may be generally withdrawn, shy 
or seclusive, or afraid of meeting new people; shy of strangers; or uncom- 
fortable when in large groups. A common form of expression of infavoid- 
ance is being afraid or intimidated in the presence of older persons or per- 
sons of prominence and position—well illustrated by bashfulness. Women 
are sometimes afraid of men, men of women. 


Ciosely related to this fear of people is fear of speaking, particularly 
in public. It is possible, however, for one to dread to speak to another 
person individually. Sometimes this fear takes the form of wishing to avoid 
appearing in public or to have any place of prominence. Performing in 
dramatics is painful for such people. 

The second large group consists of those persons who do not have 
such definitely localized fears, but only vague dreads or apprehensions. 
There is the fear of being laughed at, a subject of ridicule, or the butt of 
jokes. Some persons are sensitive about their names, others are sensitive 
about blushing. One person felt sensitive about being an expense and care 
to others. The eyes have special significance in giving prestige and confi- 
dence to a person. Some are afraid to look directly at a person, particularly 
into his eyes, and have to avert the gaze. Others are afraid of being seen 
or looked at and experience a profound discomfort at being the object of 
the gaze of another. 
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Somewhat akin to this is a general sensitivity which follows committing 
some transgression and feeling guilty and unworthy. 

A third large group is the fear of failure expressed variously as: fear 
of not being able to do work satisfactorily; fear of not being abie to do 
things as well as others; fear of being unsuccessful in a new position; fear 
of examinations, or any test of ability or performance; fear of doing new 
things. 

Allied to this is the fear of being thought dumb, stupid, or unintelli. 
gent; fear of being mediocre; or fear of not being important. 

A fourth group of feelings of inferiority have to do with appearance 
This again is related to being seen by others and criticized or ridiculed 
This is the primary meaning of feeling of inferiority that was mentioned by 
Alfred Adler. One can feel sensitive about any physical defect—crooked 
teeth, skin blemishes, straight hair, large coarse hands, or freckles. One may 
also feel sensitive about one’s height—being either tall or short,—or about 
one’s weight—being heavy or light. Being awkward is also a source of the 
feeling of inferiority. 

Feeling inferior or sensitive about clothing is tabulated as a special 
group. One may feel sensitive about the clothes being shabby, or out of 
fashion, or even im some cases being different or new or old. 

Feeling inferior because of race, or sex, or religion, or politics, occurs 
less frequently in this group of teachers. Finally, some persons, women par 
ticularly, and at certain stages of life, feel inferior about their age. Other 
feel inferior because of their marital status. 


Dynamic Factors Associated with Need for Infavoidance 

It was also possible to make surmises concerning the origin of infavoid 
ance, both indirectly and also by some rather direct relationships which were 
stated in some of the autobiographies. A tabulation has been made of the 
factors which were mentioned as related to the feeling of inferiority, together 
with the frequency with which these factors occurred. 


Whereas sibling rivalry is spoken of most quently in relation to 
feelings of inferiority, it seems plain that they go back originally to the 
parents. It also seems that sibling rivalry is related to the dominance of 
the parents and possibly rejection by parents. In particular, fear of a crude 
and forceful father on the one hand, -or rejection, lack of affection and sym 
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TABLE III 


Factors RELATED TO THE FEELING OF INFERIORITY 


litting 








: fear 
Frequency 


er's push and father’s temper 
r's people never cared for 
lependence on parents. . _. 


7 

ar of father. . . . meee 5 

< of affection from mother - . . . ; 4 

f affection from or fear of others _ - 2 

‘ism : . . 2 

. , dominant and father retiring 1 
tell; father dominant and mother retiring. - - . ; 
1 

1 








pathy, and magging and pushing by the mother is consistently shown to be 
related to the feeling of inferiority. The feeling of inferiority is aroused 
most surely by a dominant parent who makes all decisions for the person 
as a child, but who is also withdrawn, unsympathetic, and detached from 
the child. 

These relationships are made clearer by direct quotations from the 
autobiographies. First, it is evident that the person who is shy, withdrawn, 
seclusive, and afraid of people is actually carrying childish fears of per- 


sons from early life down to the present. These may have been brothers or 
sisters or father or mother. One teacher who testified to a pronounced feeling 


{ inferiority wrote, 


I have held this feeling of inferiority all through my life. . . . I would 
never even ‘speak a a. in school for my sisters and brothers were in 
the room and I was afraid I would forget and they would make fun of me. 

I still have a fear when speaking to an audience. . . . This fear might 
have been an outgrowth of the fear I had of my father, but I would rather 
think it was because my brother and sister told me I couldn't read or do 
ther things in school they could do. 


Another stated, 


We dreaded the week-ends because things were different at home. 
When Dad came home he was utterly exhausted, or just naturally irritable. 
He could not tulerate our playfulness or noisiness as he called it, so we 
tried to be quiet in the evenings. Dad believed that when company was in 
the house children should be seen but not heard. We never had an oppor- 
tunity to express our thoughts. Sometimes I would forget that he was at 
home. I would run up to mother to tell her all that I had done on Saturday 
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afternoon, when I would be reprimanded severely by remarks such as 
‘What a chatterbox you are. Don’t you know that silence can be golden, too? 

In time this treatment affected me so that only when I was among my 
intimate friends could I be spontaneous, loquacious, and natural. When | 
was among strangers or older people, I became shy, self-conscious, and 
unable to express myself freely. To this day, I am unable to speak to an 
audience. This may be due to always being hushed up when I was a 
youngster. 


Another writes, 


When I first entered school I was always too timid . . . I was punished 
very often at home. My mother always whipped me herself with a razor 
strap. Although I was often shy with strangers, I don’t believe I was a 


meek, submissive child. . . . My mother has always loved to tease me. She 
especially loved to tease me about my boy friends. This made me very 
ashamed to have anything to do with the boys. . . . Although I have no 


brothers and sisters, my mother frequently contrasted me unfavorably with 
my friends and once even stated I had never done anything to make her 
proud of me. 


Still another gives a clear picture of the relation between present fears 
and past experiences. 

I have some difficulty in starting a conversation with a stranger, and 
I am not the person who enjoys running to professors, officers, employers, 
doctors, and the like for conferences and consultations. As I try to analyze 
my fear tensions in the presence of “‘superiors’’, I go back to my childhood 
My father was the so-called ‘nervous’ personality, who could shout loudly 
at his children, yell out “Butter Fingers” if we broke a dish, threaten, though 
we all came to know his bark was worse than his bite. This fear of authority 
no doubt originated with the fear of father’s shouts. 


It is probable that feelings of inferiority which are not directed toward 
any particular defect in the individual are due to just such fears and wishes 
coming down from early experience which naturally have been repressed 

The dread of failure comes in many instances from insistence on big! 
standards by both parents and teachers. The following excerpts illustrate 
this nicely: 


I am afraid to speak up in class because I'm afraid my answer may 
be wrong and the instructor and class will think I'm “dumb”! Each time 
that I have been offered an advance in position, I have had to overcome 
the fear that I might not be able to do the work satisfactorily, and thus face 
defeat, humiliation, and the disapproval of my colleagues. My mother always 
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said, “Of course you can do it.” Perhaps my mother compensated through 
me. She was the oldest daughter in a family of ten children and did not 
have the opportunities which she and my father provided for me through 


self denial. 
Another writes, 


| have always had a fear of examinations. . . .I come into the examina- 
tion asking myself, ‘I wonder whether I will know the answers? I wonder 
f I shall pass? Will I go to pieces?” . . . I have been driving a car for 
several years, but I have never attempted to make a parallel parking in a 
small space. Why? Because I'm afraid I'll not be able to park it correctly 
the first time, and there will be people around to see me blunder through it, 
and the more they'd watch, the more confused I'd become. . . . Family and 
school influences played a large part in developing in me a feeling of 
insecurity and a lack of confidence. My parents’ attitude toward intellectual- 
ity, book-lore, high marks, an A report card, were largely responsible for 
feeling values of a destructive kind. They held up standards which were 
too high. Parents think their constant emphasis on a high degree of attain- 
ment is motivating their child to do better, but in the end, such treatment 
s more likely to build up an attitude of inadequacy. 


Feelings of inferiority because of personal appearance are more easily 
understandable because they are a distinct threat to acceptance by others. 
[his is the kind of inferiority which Adler first brought to the attention of 
the world. Almost any difference in appearance from others which places 
the person at a disadvantage gives rise to the feeling of difference and 
inferiority. The following quotations illustrate. 


When I entered high school in I had never been inside 
: city school. The strangeness of the city life and the new conditions I had 
to face in the schoolroom only added to my inferior feeling. . . . I didn't 
ress well, and had a feeling I looked like a cowboy girl. I had no social 
graces, so there was only one alternative for me, and that was to try to get 
recognition by making good in my studies, 


All my life 1 have had a feeling of inferiority. I had an inferior 
feeling concerning my personal appearance. When I was quite small, | 
had a girl playmate who was very pretty. I don’t remember that this 
hild ever said anything to make me feel inferior, but I had a feeling that 
she was my superior. Her mother was always saying how pretty she was. 


My father is the salt of the earth in his forthright way, but he had 
probably never heard of ‘psychology’ when he called me “hatchet face.” 
This was his last resort to try to force me to eat, for I was always quite 
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thin. He probably thought that he was clever, as this reflection upon my 
appearance would strike my vanity and make me eat more to become beau- 
tiful. But it did not have that effect, since it usually reduced me to tears 


I always had an inferiority complex due to my physical defect (leg in- 
jury). Since I couldn't run and play as the other boys and girls did, | 
spent my time in reading, practicing on the piano, and doing hand work. 

I was sensitive and self-conscious to the point that I would do almost 
anything as long as I wasn’t made an example of, either in praise or punish- 
ment. I was ugly and I knew it. I was too thin, had a nondescript color of 
hair, a mouth that was too big with teeth that needed straightening badly, 
thin lips and many freckles. 


These are the explanations given for the feeling of inferiority as in 
these autobiographies. But these are only the connections which are avail. 
able in consciousness. It is quite possible that the original situations in 
childhood and the child's phantasies about them might have been quite 
different. For instance, it is possible that underlying much of the feeling 
of difference in the inferiority at being a girl rather than a boy, a woman 
rather than a man, and not having a man’s characteristics. Melanie Klein 
believes that the feeling of inferiority may go back even still further in 
infancy. The infant may feel somehow inadequate in struggling with and 
managing his own terrifying aggressive impulses and his feeling of un 
worthiness may be present in all subsequent situations. Be that as it may, 
these autobiographies show that teachers recognize feelings of inferiority to 
arise in (1) sibling rivalry, (2) fear of father, (3) lack of affection from 
mother, and (4) lack of affection from, ridicule and criticism from others 
Perhaps the feeling of inferiority comes naturally to everyone in childhood 
in some degree as nothing more than the feeling of being little and help 
less in a world where adults are strong, powerful, and successful. 


Certainly possession of infavoidance does not make a person a better 
teacher. But this analysis may help to understand in part why those indi 
viduals have selected teaching as their life work. Feeling ill-at-ease with 
their contemporaries and superiors, they turn to contacts with little children 
as offering sound relationships that do not at the same time threaten. Their 
fears of failure may have promoted them to stay “in school”, where they 
can continue to attempt to work through with their pupils the unconscious 
conflicts in relation to their own difficulties in achievement. 
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Similar analyses have been made of the other needs expressed by teach- 
ers in their autobiographies, illustrating some of the dynamic factors which 
have operated in their development, but space forbids discussion. 

Anyone who has attended conventions of professional workers must 
have been struck by the fact that each profession or occupation tends to 
select individuals who cluster about some personality type. This study pre- 
sents certain norms in the analysis of needs against which comparative studies 
of other professional groups could be made. Another extension of this 
study would be to relate teacher personality to teaching practice. I have no 
doubt but that the peculiar personality of each teacher as revealed through 
her autobiography would reveal itself in her methods in the classroom. Fur- 
ther studies relation teacher personality to classroom practice should go far 
toward helping in the problem of teacher selection. 


SUMMARY 


The autobiographies of 50 teachers were analyzed into needs using the 
scheme proposed by Murray. Close study of the autobiographies yields clues 
and hypotheses as to possible dynamic factors which have been responsible 
for the development of these needs and these support, in turn, the part 


that these needs played in causing these individuals to select teaching as a 
profession, and the way in which teaching contrives to satisfy those needs. 





STANDARDIZED TESTS IN THE PRETRAINING SELECTION 
OF TEACHERS 


May V. SEAGOE 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Editor's note: There is very general recognition of the pressing impor- 
tance of selective recruitment in the field of teaching. The author presents 
data on the results of testing in this area. 

THE importance of discovering methods of determining aptitude for 
teaching and of judging their relative validity is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent. During the 1930's the problem was one of oversupply, of too many 
persons taking certificates for the number of positions available. Knowing 
that only seventy-five percent could be placed, economy for the state and for 
the individual would indicate pretraining selection of a limited number of 
the most fit. 


It is probable that, following the return to peace-time vocations, the 
problem will return in its old form. Now, during the war, it gains added 
significance from a new point of view. With too few persons entering train 
ing it becomes a matter of identifying among college students in general 
those who possess aptitude for teaching, and of attempting to attract such 
individuals to the profession. In either case, a knowledge of factors dis- 
tinguishing between relatively good and relatively poor teaching candidates 
is essential. 

Standardized tests constitute one approach to the problem. Although 
factors of motivation, of school record, and of experience background are 
important, tests provide a constant and readily administered basis for 
comparison. 

The consensus of opinion on the value of measurement in predicting 
teaching success is somewhat pessimistic. Correlations of individual meas- 
ures with success range widely. There are several indications, however, that 
the situation may be less dark than it would appear. In the first place, se 
lection should be made on the basis of a group of carefully selected measures 
rather than on one only, thus increasing the validity of prediction. In the 
second place, most studies attempt to differentiate degrees of promise within 
the preteaching group rather than to distinguish that group from other col 
lege students: in the more heterogeneous total college group differences 
would be more readily identified. In the third place, the comparatively low 
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reliability of teaching success ratings lowers the coefficient of correlation 


to be expected for each predictive factor. 

It is assumed, then, that selection of personnel for teacher training is 
important and that standardized tests constitute one valid approach to the 
problem. 

PROBLEM, SUBJECTS, PROCEDURE 

The present study is concerned with the use of measurement in pre- 
dicting teaching success at the elementary school level. Twenty-one tests 
were administered between March and May, 1941, to the 125 students 
enrolled in a required course normally taken at the beginning of professional 
training. Records were completed for seventy-four women and thirteen men 
taking the general elementary credential. 

The tests were chosen to represent five areas, namely, intelligence and 
special abilities, achievement, personality, attitudes and interests, and teach- 
ing prognosis. It was the plan to follow the eighty-seven cases for the two 
and one-half year period of professional training and, using the rating on 
the University of California Rating Scale for Practice Teaching as a criterion, 
to select the test in each area which best differentiates students who do rela- 
tively good work in practice teaching from those who do relatively poor 
work. 

The study was originally planned to provide data on both men and 
women because of the increasing number of men in the field. Since war 
has almost wholly absorbed the originally small group of men, data on sex 
differences are presented only for their supplementary interest, and in the 
completed study only data for women will be available. 

At the present time, means and standard deviations are available, as 
well as some data on sex differences. The material is presented for its value 
as a norm for certain types of teacher-training institutions. 

RESULTS 

Inasmuch as the groups on which the various tests were standardized 
vary greatly, no attempt has been made to compare status on different tests. 
Only comparisons between groups on the same test and between the group 
studied and the author's most nearly comparable standardization group are 


presented. 


*The author is indebted to the University of California for research grants 
covering purchase of tests and certain parts of the scoring. 
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Though research seems to indicate that sex differences within a pro. 
fessional group are less marked than in the population as a whole, and 
though no statistically reliable differences were found, it seemed best to 
adopt as the general norm the mean for women rather than to assume that 
a combined norm would be valid. 

All computations were carried to two decimal places, then rounded 
to one, 

Table I presents data on intelligence and special abilities in art, music 
and mechanics. Because of the nature of the training at the institution in 
volved, special talents in these fields may legitimately be assumed to affect 
teaching efficiency. 

TABLE I 
INTELLIGENCE AND SPECIAL ABILITIES 











Test Group M D/ ay 
American Council Psychological Examination: Gross M 130. 6 18.0 M0.2 
Ww 129.4 19.8 
Q M 47.5 9.1 M1.0 
Ww 44.8 9.8 
L M 82. 6 13.1 Wi.4 
WwW 84.2 14.0 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability M 78. 6 11.9 M0.9 
Ww 75.3 13. 0 
Meier Art Judgment Teast M 94.8 5.6 W2.0 
Ww 98.3 6.7 
Seashore Test of Musical Talent: Median M 61.9 21.6 M0.1 
Ww 61.4 21.2 
Pitch M 48.8 25.5 W0.7 
Ww 54.5 26. 6 
Intensity M 61.2 30. 5 MO0.5 
Ww 56. 6 21.8 
Time M 63. 5 29.6 ML4 
Ww 50.9 31.4 
Consonance M 71.2 29.0 M2.0 
Ww 54.1 27.9 
Memory M 65. 0 30.3 0.0 
Ww 65. 0 27.8 
Rhythm M 65. 8 29. 7 Wo.7 
Ww 72.2 27.6 














On the American Council Psychological Examination the mean gross 
score for women was 129.4, placing the group at approximately the eighty- 
first percentile for freshmen women, according to the preliminary report 
of norms for the 1940 hand-scoring edition. The range from M—o to 
M +- o falls between the fifty-sixth and ninety-sixth percentiles. The mean 
for men corresponded to a percentile rank of eighty-one in their sex group 
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as well. The ratio of difference between means to the standard error of the 
difference for the two sexes was 0.2 in favor of the men. In Q score the 
women stood at the sixty-seventh percentile, the middle sixty-eight percent 
ranging from thirty-second to ninety-third percentiles. The men were also 
at the sixty-seventh percentile for their sex group, with a critical ratio of 1.0 
in favor of the men. In L score the women stood at the eighty-fourth per- 
centile, the middle sixty-eight percent ranging from the sixtieth to the ninety- 
seventh percentile. The men also ranked at the eighty-fourth percentile, with 
a ratio of 0.4 in favor of the women. In intelligence, men and women both 
appear to be highly selected in linguistic ability and somewhat selected in 
quantitative ability. Sex differences in the professional group closely 
approximate those for an unselected group. 

On the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability the mean score for 
women was 75.3, placing the group at the sixty-seventh percentile on the 
norm for twenty-year-old college students. The range from M—go to 
Mi +o falls between percentile ranks of thirty-six and eighty-eight. The 
mean for men was at the seventy-fourth percentile for the same norm, and 
the critical ratio was 0.9 in favor of the men. It appears the group was 
somewhat selected in manipulative skill. 

On the 1940 Meier Art Judgment Test the mean for women was 98.3, 
placing the group at the forty-fifth percentile for high school art students 
and at the twenty-eighth percentile of college and adult art students. The 
range from M —o to M + o constituted a range from the twenty-second to 
the seventy-second percentile for high school art students. According to the 
manual, individuals like the group studied show indecision in appraising 
their own products, though they may be handicapped less in manual skill 
than in serious creative endeavor. The mean for men indicated a percentile 
rank of thirty-three for high school art students and of nineteen for the 
adult group, the latter characteristic of relatively unsuccessful art students. 
The ratio is 2.0 in favor of the women. Since there are no norms for the 
general population it is possible to generalize only that the teaching group 
; not highly selected from the standpoint of artistic talent. 

On the Seashore Test of Musical Talent the percentile rank according 
to the adult norms was obtained for each individual on each sub-test, and 
the mid-score on the sub-tests was selected to represent the general musical 
competence of the individual. The mean percentile rank for women was 
sixty-one, with the middle sixty-eight percent falling between the fortieth 
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and eighty-third percentiles on the adult norm. The mean for men was 
sixty-two, with a ratio of 0.1 in favor of the men. Women averaged above 
the sixtieth percentile in memory and rhythm, men in all tests except pitch 
In general, the teaching group appears to be somewhat selected in musical 
talent. 


Table II presents the results of achievement tests. The Cooperative 
General Achievement Tests measure mastery of subject-matter in specific 
courses, the Cooperative General Culture Test measures broad cultural back 
ground independent of specific courses, and the Cooperative Contemporary 
Affairs Test measures the more dynamic aspect of keeping pace with current 








developments. 
TABLE II 
ACHIEVEMENT 
- 
Test Group M | oC | D Co 
| | 
Cooperative General Achievement Test: Social Studies M | 72.1 | 10.3 | M02 
| w | 14 9.7 | 
NaturalSeience | M | 63.8 3.4 | Mog 
= |} WwW | 628 4.5 
: Mathematics M | 63.8 6.6 Mi.2 
4 Ww 61.4 6.7 
Cooperative General Culture Test: Total M ; 208.1 42.5 M0.4 
: Ww 203. 0 49.8 
Current Problems M 41.6 6.8 Wo0.2 
Ww 42.2 11.1 
History and Social M 38. 2 11.6 M0.9 
Science Ww 85.0 11.3 
Literature M 82.5 18.6 W0.6 
Ww 35. 7 15. 8 
Science M 34.6 5.8 M3.8 
Ww 27.5 8.3 
Fine Arts M 34.7 15.4 w2.i 
Ww 44.1 13.3 
Mathematics M 28.2 10. 5 ML.8 
Ww 22. 4 10.8 
Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test, Total M 111.9 31.4 M2 
1941: Ww 93. 0 26. 6 
Political M 33.9 13.3 M2.8 
Ww 23. 0 8.9 | 
Socio-Economic | M 26. 4 8.4 M3 
Ww 17.7 7.9 
Science and M 6.8 3.7 MO.8 
Medicine Ww 6.0 3.7 
Literature M 6. 5 4.0 M0.3 
Ww 6.2 4.2 
Fine Arts M 11.5 5.7 Wi.2 
- Ww 13.4 5.3 
Amusements M 29.8 10. 7 MO.4 
WwW 28.4 6.8 
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On the Cooperative General Achievement Test in Social Studies, the 
mean score for women was 71.4, placing the group at approximately the 
sixty-seventh percentile for end-of-year sophomores according to the 1941 
norms. The middle sixty-eight percent fell between the thirty-fourth and 
the ninetieth percentiles. The mean for men corresponded to a percentile 
rank of seventy, w'th a ratio of 0.2 in favor of the men. In Natural Sc- 
ence the mean score for women was 62.8 with an equivalent percentile rank 
of fifty-four. The range from M—o to M-+-a fell between percentile 
ranks of twenty-six and seventy-one. The mean for men fell at a percentile 
rank of fifty-nine with a ratio of 0.9 in favor of the men. In Mathematics 
the mean score for women was 61.4, equivalent to the fifty-second per- 
centile. The middle two-thirds fell between percentile ranks of twenty- 
seven and seventy-six. The mean for men fell at a percentile rank of 
sixty-three, with a ratio of 1.2 in favor of the men. In achievement in 
specific fields, in comparison with the average college student, both men 

women are somewhat selected in social studies, but not in natural 


science and mathematics. 
On the Cooperative General Culture Test the mean total score for 
women was 203.0, equivalent to the eighty-fifth percentile for college 


juniors according to the 1941 norms. The range from M—o to M+ eo 
corresponded to that from the seventieth to the ninety-fourth percentiles. 
[he mean for men fell at the eighty-seventh percentile with a ratio of 0.4 in 
favor of the men. The means in terms of percentile ranks were above 
seventy-five throughout all sub-tests for both men and women, and above 
eighty-five for women in all fields except literature, science and mathe- 
matics. Men excelled in science, mathematics, history and social science. 
Women excelled in fine arts, literature and current problems. The group is 
highly selected in general cultural background. 

On the Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test the mean totai score 
for women was 93.0, equivalent to a percentile rank of seventy-five for 
ollege juniors. The middle sixty-eight percent were distributed between 
the forty-ninth and ninetieth percentiles. The mean for men fell at the 
cighty-seventh percentile, with a ratio of 2.0 in favor of the men. The 
mean for women fell above the sixty-fifth percentile on all tests, and above 
the seventy-fifth on science, fine arts and amusements. Men excelled women 
on all sub-tests except fine arts. The sex differences were about the same as 
those reported by the authors for unselected sophomores, and are not pecu- 
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liar to the pre-teaching group. Junior norms do not segregate the sexes. 
The group appears to be rather highly selected from the standpoint of 
knowledge of contemporary affairs. 

Table III presents the results of the personality tests used. On the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule, a measure of neurotic tendency, the mean 











TABLE III 
PERSONALITY 
Test Group M Duy 
Thurstone Personality Schedule M 47.1 21.3 M2.4 
Ww 31.8 20. 0 
Willoughby Emotional Maturity Scale M 52. 5 4.2 M0.7 
Ww 51.6 6.6 
Bell Adjustment Inventory: Total M 38.3 21.6 M13 
Ww 30.1 19.0 
Home M 7.9 6.3 M2.2 
Ww 3.9 3.9 
Health M 10.1 7.5 M2.! 
WwW 5.6 5.0 
Social M 5.8 4.6 M0.4 
Ww 5.2 4.3 
Emotional M 7.9 6.7 M0.1 
Ww 7.7 5.6 
Occupational M 7.9 4.7 Wi12 
Ww 9.8 7.1 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale: No-count M 169. 5 31.3 w2.i 
w 188. 8 28. 6 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory: F1-C M —61.5 86.2 M1.1 
Ww 33.5 77.2 
F2-S M +3.8 49.0 M2.9 
Ww 40.2 53.8 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank: M-F M 40. 6 10. 8 Wit 
Ww 56. 5 9.2 

















for women was 31.8 or “average,” better adjusted than fifty-mine percent 
of freshman women, as estimated from the distribution given in the manual 
The range from M—go to M+ o was equivalent to estimated percentile 
ranks of from thirty-one to ninety-two, or from “average” to ‘extremely 
well adjusted.” The mean for men fell at an estimated twenty-second per- 
centile for college freshman men, a score also characterized as “average. 
The ratio between sexes was 2.4, indicating a somewhat greater neurotic 
tendency among the men. On the basis of the Thurstone, the group appears 
to be relatively unselected in freedom from neun . tendency. 
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On the Willoughby Emotional Maturity Scale, a measure of freedom 
from egoistic or other infantile attachments, the mean for women was 51.6, 
or better adjusted than sixty-four percent of college students. The per- 
centile ranks corresponding to M—o and M + o were twenty-seven and 
eighty-seven. The mean for men fell at the sixty-second percentile, with a 
ratio of 0.7 in favor of greater maturity on the part of the men. On the 
basis of the Willoughby E-M Scale the group appears to be somewhat 
selected in freedom from egoistic attachments. 

On the Bell Adjustment Inventory, Adult Form, the mean total score 
for women was 30.1 or “Good’’ in terms of the norm for adult women. 
Percentile norms are not available. The mean for men fell in the “Average” 
category for adult men, with a ratio of 1.3 in favor of greater maladjust- 
ment on the part of the men. Mean scores for women did not fall below 
Average’ on any sub-test, though the men fell below on health. Both sexes 
were characterized as socially aggressive. The Bell seems to indicate that 
the preteaching group is somewhat selected from the standpoint of general 
adjustment, 

The Humm-—Wadsworth Temperament Scale yields a “personality syn- 
drome.”” Results for only sixty-two women and twelve men are available, 
the others having ‘‘no-counts’” outside the acceptable range. A qualitative 
estimate of general mental health was also provided. 

The mean no-count for women was 188.8, or .6 sigma above the mode 
for unselected cases reported by Humm. The group appears, therefore, to 
e somewhat more defensive than average, the women more so than the men. 

Because of the manner in which profile scores are determined, treating 
them as equal positive and negative units on a continuous scale is invalid, 
ind the computation of means and sigmas not warranted. “Each of the com- 
ponents derives its profile norm from two distributions set on the same base 
line. These distributions are respectively for the plus group of subjects and 
the minus group of subjects. For example, let us consider the ‘normal’ com- 
ponent. The item analysis and norms for ‘normal’ were derived from a 
group of subjects selected by case study for a high degree of normalcy 

, contrasted with a group of chronic psychotics in the State Hospital. 
[he central tendency of the plus group falls at +2 on the N — Staff and 
the central tendency of the minus group (abnormals) falls at —2 on the 
\— Staff. Borderline falls at the intersection of the two distributions 


(critical point)... . 
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the most significant use of a Temperament Scale which includes 
a measure of relative mental health is to be found in the use of this Scale 
as an indicator of the extent to which the individual is well adjusted.” 


Results are therefore presented in terms of qualitative estimates on the 
basis of total performance rather than quantitative scores on components. A 
summary is presented in Table IV. Sixty-six percent of the women fell in 
the “good’’ and “very good’ groups, whereas the men showed a greater 
concentration at ‘very poor.’” The women seem to be somewhat selected 


from the standpoint of mental health. 


TABLE IV 


HUMM—WADSWORTH QUALITATIVE ESTIMATES 











Category | Group N % Pi-P2 D Rat 
Very good: mM | 2 16.6 12. 5 | W 28.9 W 2.3 
| w | 28 45.5 
| 
Good: | M 2 16. 6 11.9 | W 4.2 W 0.3 
| Ww | 13 20.8 | 
Doubtful | M | 1 8.5 8.8 ww ee W 0.1 
| Ww | 96 | 
Poor: M | 2 16 11.6 | M 2.1 M 0.2 
w | 9 14.5 
| | | | 
Very poor a ; 41.7 16. 8 | M 32.1 M 1.9 
Ww j 6 9.6 


The Bernreuter Personality Inventory was scored by scales F1—C and 
F2-S, measures of self-confidence and sociability respectively. The mean for 
women in self-confidence was —-33.5, at the thirty-fifth percentile for college 


women in terms of self-consciousness; that is, they were more wholesomely 


self-confident than sixty-five percent of college women. The range from 
VM — a to M + o was equivalent to percentile ranks of from seven to sixty 
eight in self-consciousness. The mean for men was —61.5, or at the forty 


ninth percentile for college men. The ratio between the sexes was 1.1 in 
favor of greater self-consciousness and less self-confidence on the part of the 


* The author is indebted to Dr. Doncaster G. Humm for his courtesy, and for 
the supplementary information concerning the Scale provided in correspondence wit! 
the author. 
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men. On the basis of the Bernreuter, the women appeared to be somewhat 
selected from the standpoint of wholesome self-confidence and good 
adjustment to their environments. 

TABLE V 


STRONG VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 








Score 
Occupation —|—— — 


> 
-_ 


Co 


Housewife__ 

Teacher of Elementary Grades 
Stenographer-Secretary 
General Office Work 
eae ‘ 
Teacher of Physical Education 
Teacher of Social Science _. 
Teacher of English 

Social Worker 

Teacher of Math and Science 
Y. W. C. A. Secretary 

Lawyer ' 

Artist_ = 

Author___- 

Librarian _-. 

Physician 

ees ; 
Life Insurance Saleswoman 
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Occupational Level 

Teacher of Social Science : 
Teacher of Math and Science 
Printer___- ate 

Y. M. C. A, Physical Director 
Personnel Manager 

Minister piel 

Real Estate Salesman 

Y. M. C. A. Secretary 

City School Superintendent 
Farmer : 

Life Insurance Salesman 
Policernan 

Office Worker 

Aviator : 

Production Manager 

Forest Service 

Sales Manager 

Banker 

President 

C.P. A. . 

Accountant 

Carpenter 

Purchasing Agent 
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In sociability, the mean for women was —4).2, at the forty-fifth per- 
centile for college women in tendency to be solitary or independent; that 
is, the group was more sociable or gregarious than fifty-five percent of col- 
lege women. The range from M — oa to M + o was equivalent to percentile 
ranks of from thirteen to eighty in independence. The mean for men was 


_ a 


SS 
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-+-3.8, equivalent to the seventy-first percentile for college men. The ratio 
between the sexes was 2.9 in favor of greater independence or non-sociability 
on the part of the men. On the basis of the Bernreuter, the women appeared 
to be relatively unselected from the standpoint of sociability, though the 
men appeared to be less gregarious or sociable than average. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank provides an estimate of mascu- 
linity or femininity of personality. The mean for women was 56.5, or at 
approximately the score reached by only twenty-eight percent of the 
standardization group of students and adults, indicating a greater degree of 
femininity than average. The range from M—o to M--a indicated a 
range of from eight to sixty-five percent of women in general more feminine 
than the group studied. The mean for men was 40.6, a score equalled or 
exceeded by thirteen percent of unselected men. In comparing sex groups, 
the ratio was 7.6 in favor of the women in femininity. The fact that both 
men and women appear to be highly selected in their own sex groups in 
femininity may reflect an educational or vocational factor rather than a 
personality trend. 

Table V presents the results in occupational terms of the Strong Voca 
tional Interest Blank for each group. The mean score for women was B+ 
on scales for housewife, teacher of elementary grades, stenographer-secretary, 
general office work, and nurse. Men scored B+ on the two teaching scales 
available. The Strong Blank shows a rather high degree of selection in 
vocational interest on the part of both men and women. 


TABLE VI 


ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 











Test Group M D/« 
Vernon-Allport Study of Values: Theoretical M 33.3 6.5 M2.s 
Ww 27.8 se 
Economic M 31.2 6.2 Mi.! 
Ww 29.0 6.4 
Aesthetic M 26.7 8.9 Wo. 
Ww 26. 8 5.7 
Social M 30.8 10.4 wos 
Ww 32.0 7.3 
Political M 33.5 5.9 Wwo.6 
w 34.6 6.2 
Religious M 27.3 8.9 W2.2 
w 33.3 8.8 
Harper Test of Social Attitudes M 38.2 10.1 W2.0 
Ww 44.8 11.8 
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lable VI presents results of two additional tests of attitudes and in- 
terests. The Allport-Vernon Study of Values measures the relative promi- 
nence of six basic interests or motives in personality. Norms are not available 
for teachers, nor are complete percentile norms available for the groups re- 
ported in the Manual. Women tend to score relatively high (above thirty) 
on the political, religious and social scales. Men score relatively high on the 
theoretical, political, economic and social scales. Both are low on the 
aesthetic scale. Comparing the obtained score for women with the nearest 
score on the same value for the occupational groups given in the manual, 
the preteaching group resembles male salesmanship students and missionaries 
in theoretical values, male students of science in economic values, mission- 
aries in aesthetic values, boy scout leaders in social values, male students of 
science in political values, and boy scout leaders in religious values. The least 
similar groups are the male students of science in theoretical values, male 
salesmanship students in economic values, female students of literature in 
aesthetic values, male salesmanship students in social values, missionaries in 
political values, and missionaries in religious values. Because of the dis- 
repancy between the group studied and the occupational norms given it may 
be assumed that the group has a unique pattern of values, emphasizing 
politicai, social and religious aspects. 

The Harper Social Study is designed to measure liberalism and conserva- 
tism in educators. The mean score for women was 44.8, or equal in con- 
servatism to educators in the South who hold a bachelor’s degree only and 
ess liberal than similar educators in the Middle and Far West. The men 
were more conservative than the women, falling at the norm for more 
advanced negro educators of the South, with a ratio of 2.0 in favor of 
greater conservatism on the part of the men. The women appear to be 
relatively unselected from the standpoint of liberalism. 

Table VII presents the results of four prognosis tests in the field of 
teaching itself. The Morris Trait Index L is designed to measure the 
quality of leadership in classroom situations. The mean for women was 
53.3, approximately equivalent to the seventy-third percentile on the norms 
provided by Dr. Morris for the New York State College for Teachers. The 
range M— to M +- a reaches from the twenty-eighth to the ninety-second 
percentile. The mean for men falls at the fiftieth percentile with a ratio of 
1.0 in favor of the women. The group studied seems to be somewhat 
selected in leadership in classroom situations. 








ied 
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TABLE VII 


TEACHING PROGNOSIS 























| 
Test Group M | Die 
+ 
Morris Trait Index L M 51.0 7.5 Wi. 
Ww 53. 3 5.7 
Coxe-Orleans Teaching Prognosis Test M 301.2 21.6 Wo.3 
Ww 305. 0 23. 6 
George Washington University Teaching M 150. 2 9.1 W3.2 
Aptitude Test Ww 159. 7 13.1 
Stanford Educational Aptitudes Test: T-R M T22.3 71.2 M03 
Ww T15.1 67.2 
R M A31. 76.6 Wo0.0 
Ww A32.2 80.2 
M A28.5 88. 2 W0.8 
Ww A49.7 80.4 | 
| 





The Coxe—Orleans Teaching Prognosis Test is designed to measure the 
student’s knowledge of teaching practices as acquired from his observations 
as a student, and his ability to master professional material in the educa 
tional field. The mean for women was 305.0, placing the group at the nine 
tieth percentile among preteaching students in promise in professional 
courses. The range from M—go to M + o corresponds to a range from 
seventy-two to ninety-nine in percentile rank. The mean for men was 301.2 
equal to the eighty-eighth percentile. The ratio between sex groups was 1.0 
in favor of the women. On the basis of the Coxe—Orleans, the group is 
highly selected from the standpoint of promise in professional courses. 

The George Washington University Teaching Aptitude Test yielded a 
mean of 159.7 for women, placing the group above the seventy-fifth per 
centile compared with Teachers College upperclassmen, or at an estimated 
sixty-fourth percentile compared with Teachers College graduate students 
The range from M — @ to M +- a is equivalent-to a range in percentile rank 
of fifty to above seventy-five, compared with upperclassmen. The mean for 
men falls at approximately the fifty-ninth percentile. The ratio between the 
sexes is 0.3 in favor of the women. The women’s group appears to be highly 
selected in teaching aptitude as judged by the George Washington University 
Test. 

The Stanford Educational Aptitudes Test is a comparative measure of 
the individual's ability as a teacher, a research worker in education, and 1 
school administrator. In the teaching-research comparison the preference for 
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women lay with teaching, with a score of 15.1 and chances approximately 
692 in 1000 that the score is significant. The probability for men was 771 
— in 1000 in favor of teaching, and the ratio between sexes was 0.3 in favor 


G of greater difference between aptitude for teaching and for research: on the 
part of the men. In the administration-research comparison, the preference - 
1.0 for both groups lay with administration, the women with a score of 32.2 or 


a probability of 784 in 1000 and the men with a probability of 779 in 1000. 
The ratio was 0.0. In the teaching-administration comparison, the prefer 
3.2 ence for both groups lay again with administration, the women with 2 
score of 49.7 or a probability of 959 in 1000 and the men with a proba- 
bility of 840 in 1000. The ratio between sexes was 0.8 in favor of greater 
difference between aptitude for administration and for teaching on the 
part of the women. In general, however, none of the group differences fall 
ibove the level recommended by the author for vocational guidance. 
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nal Item | Group | M D gy 
om . 
™ M 24.1 40 | MLO 
2, W 21.8 4.2 
1.0 Grade-point ratio : M 1.1 0.4 | W113 
Ww 1.3 0.4 | 
(Activities: Memberships M 2.8 1.7 | W1.6 
W 3.6 2.0 
Offices. _ - - M 1.7 1.2 W0.2 
la Ww 1.8 1.4 | 
Office /membership ratio M 0.2 1.2 W2.2 
er Ww 0.4 0.4 
ed slents....- M 2.6 2.1 | Mos 
W 2.3 12 | 
ts 
Work M 4.4 1.8 M2.6 
nk W 3.0 1.7 
or amen omenenes 
he Certain data of a sort readily gathered from data cards are presented in 
ly lable VIII for their supplementary value. Mean age for women was 21.8, 
ty for men 24.1. Men grade-point ratio for students who had been in the 
University more than one semester was 1.3 for women, 1.1 for men. The 
of ean number of memberships in organizations for women was 3.6, of 


a othces held within those groups 1.8, and the mean ratio of offices to mem- 
erships, a possible index of leadership, was 0.4. Women exceeded men 
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slightly in participation in activities, in offices held, and in ratio of offices 
to memberships. Women listed 2.3 special talents of potential value in 
teaching, slightly less than the men. The women had engaged in an average 
of three different occupations, the men in over four jobs held for pay. Of 
the women, 6.8 percent were graduate students, 2.7 percent unclassified, 
9.4 percent seniors, and 81.1 percent juniors. Of the men, 23.0 percent were 
graduate students, 30.8 percent seniors and 46.9 percent juniors. 


CONCLUSION 


Standardized tests have been administered in five areas, namely, intelli- 
gence and special abilities, achievement, personality, interests and attitudes, 
and teaching prognosis. At this stage of the study the following generaliza- 
tions seem justified for the group studied, bearing in mind that standardiza- 
tion groups vary widely and direct comparisons between tests are not valid: 


1. Students planning to become elementary teachers are highly selected 
(at or above the seventy-fifth percentile on the manual for the test used) 
in the linguistic factor in intelligence, in general culture, in knowledge of 
contemporary affairs, in promise in professional education courses, and in 
general teaching aptitude. 

2. Students planning to become elementary teachers are somewhat se- 
lected (between the sixtieth and seventy-fifth percentiles in the respective 
manuals) in the quantitative factor in intelligence, in manipulative skill, in 
musical talent, in achievement in social studies, in freedom from egoistic 
attachments, in general mental health, in self-confidence, in general adjust- 
ment, in femininity of personality, in interest in teaching, in political, social 
and religious values, and in leadership in classroom situations. 

3. Students planning to become elementary teachers are relatively un- 
selected (between the fortieth and sixtieth percentiles in the respective man- 
uals) in artistic discrimination, in achievement in science and mathematics, 
in freedom from neurotic tendency, in sociability, in liberalism, and in apti- 
tude for teaching in comparison to administration or research. 

4. Sex differences are not significant except in masculinity of personality 
and in one measure of teaching aptitude. The pattern, however, by its con 


sistency suggests no difference in basic abilities, masculine superiority in 
achievement, feminine superiority «1 adjustment and mental health, and 
feminine superiority in teaching prognosis. 
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A SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSO. 
CIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 


C. A. WEBER’® 
Supe rintendent of Schools 
Galva, lilinois 


_ Editor's note: There probably never has been a time when the need 

for effective leadership of teachers in service was greater. The author says 

that the in-service education of teachers is confused, perplexing and in a 

promising flux 

EDUCATING secondary school teachers in service is rapidly becoming 
one of the major problems of secondary school administration. Those in 
charge of the secondary schools must not only know how to supervise in 
struction, they must also know how to organize the program of the schoo! 
so that all members of the staff will grow. How to encourage growth in 
service to cope with emerging problems, to set new goals for education, and 
to provide for more significant educational experience for the youth of 
America is a task which requires serious inquiry. 


The literature on teacher education places much emphasis upon the 
pre-service preparation of secondary school teachers and upon the educa 
tion of teachers in summer schools, summer work-shops, university exten 
sion, and in other situations organized by institutional agencies outside of 
the secondary school itself. 


The sub-committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, appointed to study the problem of educating teachers in 
service, felt that a thorough-going investigation of the techniques employed 
within the secondary schools themselves should be made. 


This investigation sought the answers to the following questions: 


1. Upon what criteria should techniques of in-service education be 
judged ? 

"Weber, C. A. Techniques Employed in a Selected Group of Secondary School 
for Educating Teacher in Service Doctoral Dissertation, Northwestern University, 
1942. 498 pp 

See, also, 

The North Central Association Quarterly, July and October, 1942, and January 
ind April, 1943 

* Mr. Weber is research assistant for the Sub-committee on In-service Education 


the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
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2. What techniques have been discovered by previous investigators? 
Which of these previously reported techniques have been considered valuable? 

3. To what extent is there an expressed philosophy of in-service edu- 
cation in the selected schools? What are the characteristics of the philosophies 
expressed? 

4. What techniques are employed in connection with faculty meetings? 
What techniques are considered most valuable? 

5. What is the extent of committee activity? How are committees se- 
lected? Who serves on committees? What are the functions of the com- 
mittees selected? What is done with committee reports? What are the 
most promising techniques reported in connection with committee activity? 

6. What techniques in the area of teacher welfare are most frequently 
used and which techniques are considered most valuable? 

7. Which techniques in a list of forty-nine connected with curriculum 
development, gathered from the periodical literature of the past ten years, 
are most frequently used? Which techniques are considered most valuable? 

8. Which techniques, in a list of fifty-five specific techniques reported 
in the periodical literature of the last decade, are most frequently used? 
Which of these techniques are considered most valuable? 

9. In reply to the request, “Describe the most promising techniques 
which you have used in your school for educating teachers in service,” what 
techniques were reported by the selected schools? 

10. What are the obstacles to be overcome in promoting growth of 
teachers in service? What relationship exists between obstacles and the use 
of promising techniques? 

11. What are the chief characteristics of programs of in-service educa- 
tion in nine schools, ranging from the small to the large, which report the 
widest use of cooperative techniques ? 

12. What general pattern of promising techniques emerges from the 
inquiry ? 

13. What are the most promising techniques for educating teachers in 
service? What are the implications for boards of education? For high 
school principals? For teachers? For teacher educating institutions? For 
graduate schools? For state agencies? For accrediting agencies? For the 
North Central Association? 


A study of previous research concerning the problem of educating teach- 
ers in service revealed that teachers and administrators seemed to agree that 
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educating teachers in service is a definite responsibility of the secondary 
school and that this responsibility could not be met by merely encouraging 
teachers to attend summer schools or to attend extension classes. Examina- 
tion of previous inquiries led the sub-committee to conclude that other in- 
vestigators had found that insufficient planning, use of outworn, disliked, 
principal-centered techniques and the absence of cooperative attacks on the 
common problems of the staff were the chief reasons for failure of programs 
of in-service education. The findings of those who have previously inquired 
into the problem of educating teachers in service warrant the assertion that 
the following procedures have the greatest promise for encouraging growth 
of teachers in service: 


1. Discarding inspectorial techniques which originate with admin- 
istrators. 

2. Giving teachers a definite part in the shaping of school policies, 
planning the school budget, developing the curriculum, selection of mate- 
rials for instruction, planning faculty meetings, and developing a program 
of public relations, 

3. Devising ways and means for teachers to have a part in the selection 
of their own leaders who will preside over their own meetings. 

4. Inviting and encouraging parents and pupils to participate in de 
liberations which concern problems affecting the child. 

5. Encouraging the work-shop idea for education of teachers. 


Each school was requested to express briefly but clearly the philosophy 
of in-service education which gave direction to their in-service education 
program. One hundred eighteen schools, or 47.7 per cent, failed to express 
any philosophy of in-service education. Seventy schools, or 28.4 per cent, 
expressed a philosophy of in-service education which indicated belief in a 
cooperative approach to the problem. Fifty-seven schools, or 23.9 per cent, 
expressed a philosophy which was opportunistic or dictatorial. 

The fact that 47.7 per cent of the schools failed to express their 
philosophies of in-service education seems to indicate that nearly half of the 
schools studied have not given serious attention to the role of the secondary 
school as an agency for educating teachers. To be without a philosophy of 
in-service education is tantamount to action of an impulsive or accidental 
nature which is based neither upon ends which seem to be valuable nor 
upon procedures which have promise. Apparently, a large number of sec- 
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ondary schools follow such an opportunistic route which results in worth- 
while procedures only by chance and accident. 

About half of the schools which expressed a philosophy expressed their 
ideas in traditional, individualistic terms. Probably these schools have relied 
on tradition rather than think through the problem of educating teachers 
by means of a program in the secondary school. 

One-fourth of all the schools clearly expressed their belief that co- 
operative planning and cooperative action are needed if teachers are to grow 
in service. Two quotations are presented to illustrate the contrast in points 
of view expressed by the schools: 

We are gradually beginning to recognize the school as an agent of the 
community which serves the needs of the community. We realize more and 
more that the school, itself, is a miniature community in which people must 
live together in such a way that each shares in group responsibility. The 
older conception of the teacher as the autocratic leader in a classroom and 
of the principal as the autocratic leader of teachers is giving way to coopera- 
tive planning and working together for common ends. We believe that 
teachers must develop in all aspects of living if they are to be better 
issociates for youth. 

My philosophy briefly is: Employ qualified teachers who have good 
personalities, who are interested in teaching as a profession, interested in 
success, and interested in graduate training. Give them good physical equip- 
ment and enough supervision, but do not tie them to techniques and the- 
retical planning to the point where they become so worried and involved 
with in-service growth that they do not have time to teach. In other words, 
be practical. 

Holding general staff meetings is considered one of the chief means 
for educating teachers in service by the schools included in the sample. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the schools studied reported that general staff 
meetings were held for the purpose of promoting teacher growth. Two- 
thirds of the schools reported that meetings were held at regular intervals, 
and eight out of every ten said that such meetings were held after school. 
The modal staff meeting is sixty minutes in length and occurs once about 
every three weeks. In nearly ninety per cent of the schools teachers are 
required to attend and in eighty-five per cent of the schools no effort is 
ever made to invite or encourage parents or pupils or board members to 
attend faculty meetings. 

Administrators always preside at faculty meetings in 82.5 per cent of 
the cases, whereas teachers always preside in only 3.2 per cent of the 
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schools. In 14.3 per cent of the schools teachers preside occasionally or 
part of the time. Accurate minutes are kept of faculty deliberations in only 
one school out of four, and in only one case out of ten are the minutes 
made available in duplicate for examination of the staff. 

In two-thirds of the schools the principal or superintendent plans all 
the faculty meetings, whereas teachers elected by the staff plan meetings 
in only 18.2 per cent of the cases. In 15.8 per cent of the schools the prin. 
cipal appoints committees to plan faculty meetings, assigns the job to 
department heads, or makes no plans whatever. 

When the schools were asked to state the most promising technique 
used in their schools in connection with using faculty meetings to promote 
teacher growth, the following were the most frequently mentioned: 


1. Having teachers plan faculty meetings. 
2. Having teachers work with the principal to plan faculty meetings 


In connection with taculty meetings the most serious obstacles listed 
were: 


1. Lack of interest on the part of teachers. (29 per cent) 
2. Inability to find suitable time of day. (27 per cent) 

3. Heavy teaching and extra-curricular loads. (18 per cent) 
4. Lack of planning. (13.1 per cent) 


A study was made of the relationship between the number of coopera- 
tive techniques reported by the schools and mention of the four obstacles 
listed above. The coefficient of correlation was found to be —.26. On the 
other hand, a study of the number of principal-centered, non-cooperative 
techniques used and the mention of the four obstacles listed was +.42. Ap- 
parently, the use of cooperative techniques is more effective in removing 
obstacles than the non-cooperative, individualistic procedures. 

The five most frequent methods of conducting faculty meetings were 
as follows: 

Talks by the principal. 

General discussion by the staff. 
Open discussion following talks. 
Discussion of committee reports. 
Committee reports. 
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Teachers were asked to evaluate the methods of conducting faculty 
meetings which had been employed in their schools. The five most valued 
procedures were: 

Holding parent-teacher forums. 

2. Open discussion following talks. 

3. General discussion by the staff without speakers. 

i. Panel discussions. 

Committee reports. 


TABLE I 


Topics Most FREQUENTLY DtscussED IN FACULTY MEETINGS OF ALL TyPEs 








Average 
Frequency of 
Discussion 


Pupil Problems and Needs 
uidance_.__. 

Curriculum Development ; 
valuation of Present Practices - 

a iministrative Policy 

Grades and Marks 

De moeratie School Practices 

Teacher Problems and Needs_. . 

Educational Philosophy 

Methods of Teaching. 

Social and Economic Problems 

How Children Learn_. 

Experiments in Education____- 

Educational Magazine Articles 

Educational Research. - . - . -- 

Teacher Tenure _. 
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Key: 0—never discussed. 
— discussed. 
—discussed some. 
4 —discussed often. 
4—discussed very frequently. 
A detailed study was made of the topics discussed in faculty meetings 
f all kinds and Table I is a summary of the findings. The attention of the 
reader is called to the fact that study of How Children Learn, Experiments in 
Education, Educational Magazine Articles, and Educational Research are at 
the bottom of the list. How can schools intelligently attack problems of 
guidance, curriculum development, or evaluation of present practices when 
they almost ignore the learning process, experimentation in education, cur- 
rent literature in the field, and educational research ? 
study of the frequency of discussion of five topics, namely, Hou 
Children Learn, Experiments in Education, Educational Research, Educa- 
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tional Magazine Articles, and Social and Economic Problems and the use of 
cooperative techniques for planning general faculty meetings was made. 
The relationship found is expressed by a coefficient of +-.82. When the 
frequency of discussion of these five topics was studied in relation to the 
use of principal-centered, individualistic, non-cooperative techniques, the 
relationship was found to be expressed by a coefficient of correlation of 

23. It seems that, if study of the five topics mentioned above is impor- 
tant for teachers, the cooperative techniques are more valuable than the more 
common principal-dominated procedures in connection with faculty meetings 


Ninety-four per cent of the selected schools reported committee activ- 
ity on the part of the staff had been found to be a very useful and valuable 
means of educating teachers in service. Committees fell into ten major 
groups, listed in order of frequency of use, namely, committees on guidance, 
curriculum development, planning, extra-curricular activities, teacher wel- 
fare, grades and marks, instructional aids, . administration, and public 
relations. 


Two-thirds of the committees were appointed by the principal, while 
less than one-third were selected by the staff itself. 


Very few schools reported that pupils or parents ever served on com- 
mittees. In 13.6 per cent of the schools students sometimes worked with 
teachers in attacking problems of the school and in only 4.5 per cent of the 
schools were parents included on such committees. 

The specific functions of committees fell into five major categories 
Suggesting topics for staff study, gathering facts and information, devising 
plans of action, experimentation, and evaluation of present practices. Table II 
shows the division in these categories. 


TABLE Il 


THE SpPeciFIC FUNCTION OF COMMITTEES IN THE SELECTED SCHOOLS 





Per Cent of 
Function Committees 
To gather facts and information 50. 7 
To devise plans of action 30. 2 
To suggest topics for staff study 12.6 
To evaluate present practices 4.9 
To conduct experiments 1.6 
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Fifty-four per cent of the committee reports found their way into the 
hands of teachers and were then used as teachers chose to use them. Only 
twenty-one per cent of the committee reports were actually used as a basis 
for staff action. Thirteen per cent of the reports were filed and forgotten; 
six per cent were turned over to the administrator; and five per cent found 
their way to parents, pupils, and teachers. 

The schools reported that when teachers selected their own committees 
and when committee reports weve actually used as bases for plans of action 
by the staff as a group, and when parents and pupils, as well as teachers, 
served on committees, committee activity was most valuable as a technique 
for educating teachers in service. In spite of this reaction, most of the com- 
mittee work reported was the result of the principal's planning and appoint- 
ment and not much of the committee work resulted in real action on the 
part of the staff. Wherever there were a number of cooperative techniques 
reported in connection with planning of faculty meetings, there was also a 
considerable amount of committee activity involving teacher selection of 
members. 

The data indicate that the size of the school has little to do with the 


nature of the techniques employed, in connection with salary increments, for 
engendering teacher growth. The chief criterion for granting salary in- 
creases was found to be attendance at summer school and, as a result, earning 


an advanced degree. 

It is surprising, therefore, to find that sixty-four per cent of the schools 
reported that in their opinion mere attendance at summer sessions and 
earning an advanced degree was no guarantee of teacher growth. In fact, 
the majority of the schools reported that the chief obstacle encountered in 
connection with giving salary increments to encourage growth was the fact 
that it promoted summer school attendance and earning advanced degrees 
and, at the same time, caused teachers to get ‘degreeitis,” to seek other posi- 
tions, and to seek salary increases, rather than to seek growth as teachers 
of children. 

In general, the situation with respect to salary increments reflects an 
individualistic rather than a cooperative point of view. Teachers are en- 
couraged to attend summer school almost entirely for their own benefit 
without reference to their responsibilities to the staff of which they are 
members and without reference to problems which have arisen out of staff 
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study in their respective schools. Secondary schools, in general, have not 
made intelligent, cooperative efforts to plan the summer study of teachers 
nor to plan the salary schedule so that intelligent planning of summer 
study on a cooperative basis would be encouraged. Most of the summer 
study, therefore, is divorced from the real problems of the staff and, as a 
result, the emphasis has been upon the symbols of growth rather than upon 
growth in terms of the ability to attack real, live, specific problems within 
the secondary school. Not until teachers cooperate in a program of plan 
ning and arranging salary schedules to encourage cooperative attacks upon 
the problem of the school in university and college situations will summer 
study have the value which it should have. 


Granting leaves of absence with pay for any purpose is an infrequent 
practice for schools of all sizes and types. Granting leaves without pay is 
more frequent practice, but even then the practice is rare. Those schools 
which have granted leaves of absence with pay for study feel that it is a 
very valuable technique for educating teachers in service. Those schools 
which granted leaves without pay doubted the value of the practice. In no 
school was there any evidence of cooperative planning in connection with 
granting leaves of absence. 


Three-fourths of the schools reported some kind of a program for 
granting sick leave. It is important to note that one out of every four had 
no such program. Only one-third of the schools have any kind of cumu 
lative sick leave, even though health authorities, as well as mental hygienists, 
agree that cumulative sick leave is essential to teacher health. 


The data indicate that teachers have had little to say in connection with 
the program for sick leave. In general, boards of education have determined 
the policy upon recommendation of the administrator. Throughout the whole 
mass of data regarding leaves of absence, there were expressions of dissat- 
isfaction with programs in operation and little evidence of any cooperative 
planning. The lack of such planning is probably the root of the difficulty 


Exchanging teachers with other schools is a very infrequent practice 
in the two hundred forty-seven schools studied. Two-thirds of the schools 
which reported such exchanges felt that they were valuable. The chief rea 
son for failure of the technique was that exchanges were made without any 
form of cooperative planning on the part of the staff. 
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Very little was reported in the areas of providing health examinations 
for teachers, group insurance for teachers, recreation for teachers, securing 
improved living conditions for teachers, or orientation of new teachers in 
a school. 

By and large, teachers have no voice in the selection of their co- 
workers. Apparently, teachers are left out when it comes to selection of 
those with whom they are to work. 

When presented with a list of fifty-four specific techniques which had 
been used in other schools for educating teachers in service, the schools 
reported that practice was highly individualistic and principal-dominated but 
that they valued the cooperative techniques which were characterized by 
teacher participation and teacher initiative most highly. Tradition and habit 
have such a tremendous grip upon teachers and administrators that even 
though the cooperative techniques were valued most highly, actual practice, 
as reported, was traditional, individualistic, and principal-dominated. 

However, when a list of forty-nine techniques in the area of curricilum 
development was presented to the schools, different results were secured. In 
this area there was a much higher correlation between frequency of use and 
evaluation of techniques. Curriculum development, itself, is an attempt to 
cast off traditional practices. It is an organized attempt to introduce new 
procedures. Hence, the techniques involved in such activity would be less 
likely to follow the pattern of older devices for educating teachers in service. 

When the selected schools were requested to list in anecdotal form the 
techniques of greatest promise for educating teachers in service as judged 
by results in their respective schools, the following ten techniques were most 
frequently mentioned: 


1. Having teachers organize themselves into committees to study 


problems. 
2. Having teachers, rather than the principal or department heads, plan 
faculty meetings. 
3. Providing an adequate professional library in a room used exclu- 
sively by teachers and fitted as a comfortable, home-like, browsing room. 
4. Having teacher panels discuss recent articles in periodical literature. 
5. Giving special financial wards for participation in cooperative attacks 
upon school problems. 
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6. Engaging in evaluation of the school by use of such devices as the 
application of the criteria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 

7. Organizing a well planned, cooperative attack on problems of cur- 
riculum development. 

8. Holding forums where teachers, pupils, parents, and board members 
could discuss their common problems. 

9. Attending summer schools, more particularly summer work-shops. 


10. Visiting other teachers. 


None of the above techniques was mentioned by less than twenty-four 
schools. Seventeen schools stated that having the principal issue bulletins 
was helpful, while only five schools reported that visitation of classes by the 
principal promoted growth in service. 

Examination of the obstacles encountered, as reported in anecdotal 
form, is enlightening. One hundred twelve schools, or 45.5 per cent, re- 
ported that lack of time was the chief obstacle to be overcome in setting up 
a program for educating teachers in service. Ninety-nine schools, or 40.3 
per cent, stated that unprofessional attitudes on the part of teachers was 
the chief obstacle. In connection with this last statement, however, it was 
discovered from the data that wherever cooperative techniques were widely 
used this obstacle was not mentioned. 

Lack of money for books, periodicals, and providing adequate library 
situations for teachers was ranked as third in importance. Thirty-four schools, 
13.8 per cent, mentioned this obstacle. 

Lack of planning was listed as the chief obstacle by twenty-one schools, 
representing 8.4 per cent of the total, and conflicts in personality was 
ranked as important by fourteen schools. 

A number of studies were made of relationship between use of co 
operative techniques or individualistic, principal-dominated techniques and 
frequency of mention of certain practices or situations. Table III is a sum- 
mary of the major findings. 


These data appear to indicate that frequent use of cooperative tech- 
niques seem to be the better procedure to remove the obstacle known as 
‘poor professional attitude of teachers; to increase the attention paid to 
research, educational literature, and study of the learning process; to in 
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TABLE III 


CORRELATION BETWEEN COOPERATIVE OR NON-COOPERATIVE TECHNIQUES 
AND CERTAIN FACTORS RELATED TO TEACHER GROWTH 








Coefficient of 
Correlation with the 
Number of Cooperative 
Techniques 


Coefficient of 
Correlation with the 
Number of Traditional 
Techniques 


Frequently Used Frequently Used 


Number of times poor professional attitude was 


listed as obstacle . 26 





Frequency of study of Research, Experimentation, 
Periodical Literature, Social and Economic! 
Problems, and How Children Learn 


Frequency of study of How Children Learn and 
Educational Literature _ - 


Frequency of study of child's community - 


Experimentation within the school 





Te hniques reported used aeageniy § in the area of 
~urriculum development. - 








to encourage 
curriculum 


crease the attention paid to study of the local community; 


experimentation; and to promote activity in the area of 


dev elopment. 
SUMMARY 


In-service education of teachers in the secondary schools of the North 
Central Association, as judged by the reports from the selected sample, is in 
a confused, perplexing, but promising state of flux. The modal practice in 
the secondary schools is traditional, supervisory, inspectorial, and individual- 
istic, but administrators, teachers, supervisors, and department heads agree 
that the modal practices do not represent the most promising practices. 
Results confirm their judgment. 

Techniques which are supervisory and inspectorial and which originate 
with administrators and supervisors and which are individualistic rather than 
ooperative in character are considered of doubtful value, but they are al- 
most frequently used. Techniques which involve teacher participation in 
planning and policy making, which involve teacher participation in all phases 
of the program of in-service education, which encourage teacher initiation 
of action as well as planning are considered most valuable, but these tech- 


niques are the least used. 
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In the conduct of faculty meetings, in the organization of committee 
activity, in the program of curriculum development, in the program of selec- 
tion and orientation of new staff members, in the use of salary increments 
to encourage growth, in practices concerning leaves of absence, and in the 
selection of specific techniques, the administrator and his supervisors play 
the dominant roles even though these individuals agree that techniques 
involving democratic cooperation are by far more valuable for promoting 
teacher growth in service. 

The intentions of administrators are good, but habit and tradition have 
apparently become negative limits for their action. Habits are so insistent 
and so determinant that they interfere with inquiry, and the more common- 
place they become, the more efficient they become in the control of action 
Apparently, the task confronting the educator is to cast aside the fetters of 
traditional devices and let the teachers share in planning, policy making, 
procedure, and evaluation. 
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EDITORIAL 














DR. PETERS’ CRITICISM OF FISHER’S STATISTICS 


THE statement* that “except for the distribution of the coefficient of 
relation for small samples, there is not a single thing that is fundamentally 
new in the Fisher system” does not do justice to the work of one of the 
greatest originators in the history of statistical methods. R. A. Fisher has 
been responsible for so many and such ingenious advances in the theory of 
statistics and in statistical methods that it is impossible in a brief note even 
to enumerate them. Among them are the systematic use and treatment of 
the method of maximum likelihood, the idea of sufficient statistics, the dem- 
nstration of the inefficiency of the method of moments whi:h had been 
iniversally used and taught as the sole method of fitting frequency curves, 
the exact distributions, not only in small samples but in samples of any 
size, Of the correlation coefficient, and also of the partial and multiple 
relation coefficients, of the variance ratio, and of other statistics. Fisher 
was the principal leader in bringing about the use of the correct number 
ff degrees of freedom in testing independence from contingency tables, 
ind also in the introduction of valid and efficient experimental designs 


through the principle of randomization. He has made valuable contributions 
to computational techniques, including his useful method of finding an 


averse matrix. 


What Dr. Peters refers to as “the central stem of long-developing sta- 


tistics” had at the time of Fisher's early work gotten itself tied into some 


infortunate knots. The notation and terminology in use failed to distin- 
2uish between a parameter of a population and an estimate of it based on a 
imple. The distinction was of course present, at least part of the time, in 
he minds of such leaders as Karl Pearson, for otherwise it would never 
ave been possible to arrive at such concepts as that of the standard error 
f the correlation coefficient, much less to find the specific formulae for 





* Misuses of the Fisher Statistics, by Charles C. Peters. 
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standard errors that were obtained. But the distinction was often clouded. 
and the haziness led too easily to assumptions that particular estimates of 
unknown parameters were the only ones worth considering. The dominant 
place then held by the method of moments for curve-fitting was one result 
of this confusion. Fisher's discovery of the exact distribution of the correla- 
tion coefficient, published in 1915, would scarcely have been possible without 
the use of distinct symbols, r and p, for correlations in sample and in popu- 
lation respectively. The previous custom (continued unfortunately to this 
day by many writers) had been to use r in both senses, sometimes in the 
same formula. When a school of thought can indulge with equanimity in 
such practices it has gotten into a state in which a drastically new start is 
needed, with a re-examination of fundamentals and a revision of notation 
and terminology. 


The fundamental distinction between population parameters and their 
ample estimates is still blurred over by writers who have not kept in close 
touch with recent research in the theory of statistics. For example in te- 
ferring to the normal curve and other distributions in “hypothetical infinite 
populations,” it is generally agreed that o shall be used for the standard 
deviation, i.e. that o? shall denote the variance. The variance can then only 
be defined as the expectation of the squared deviation of the variate from 
its expectation. “Expectation” can only be defined for this purpose in terms 
of probability. Thus variance, in this sense in which it is denoted by o’, is a 
probability concept, which is another way of saying that it refers to a hypo- 
thetical infinite population. From a set of observations constituting a sample 
from such a population we cannot determine o* exactly, but we can estimate 
it. There are various possible estimates, of which the most useful is 

= (x—-x)? 
N—1 
where N is the sample number. But to use for this or any other estimate of 
the variance the same symbol o? that is used to denote the quantity estimated 
is to diverge from a logical treatment of the theory of statistics and to 
start the student into a confusion from which he may never recover. It is 
better to use s* for the function of observations written above, and to keep 
the distinction clear. 


It is convenient to use the number of degrees of freedom as the divisor 
of a sum of squares in estimating variance, not so much because the resulting 
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estimate is unbiased as because any other convention makes the application 
of exact tests of significance excessively laborious. Consequently statisticians 
who use the sample number N, instead of the number of degrees of freedom 
», in the denominator seldom make exact tests of significance. To justify 
this neglect, they are frequently ready to argue (1) that the standard devia- 
tion /s the expression with N in the denominator because Karl Pearson so 
defined it, and that is all there is to be said about it; (2) that their samples 
are so large that it doesn’t make any difference; (3) that tests of significance 
are unimportant anyhow. The last argument can scarcely be taken seriously 
in the present state of knowledge. The argument (2) is strictly confied in 
its application to very large samples, and should not find a place in a gen- 
eral treatise on statistics, whose author cannot possibly know the sample 
sizes with which the readers will deal. As to the historical situation, we may 
recall that the number of degrees of freedom » was used as a divisor by 
Gauss well over a century ago, that this usage has continued without inter- 
ruption to the present day among certain groups of statistical workers, in- 
cluding the astronomers, and that the use of the sample number N as 
denominator was introduced toward the end of the nineteenth century by 
biometricians who at the time did not know the exact sampling distributions 
of importance in the context and had ideas regarding the fundamentals of 
statistics which have since been found to be definitely faulty. These faulty 
ideas have accompanied their notation into numerous textbooks. Fisher has 
taken a leading part in revising both ideas and aotation. Gauss, writing in 
Latin and German, did not of course use the term “standard deviation.” 
Names for mathematical functions change frequently and take on slight varia- 
tions of meaning. What is important is not the name, but the use of a 
suitable function. 

Writers who define “variance” as a function of a sample invariably 
get into complications when dealing with the analysis of variance. If they 
stick to the sample number as a denominator they get distorted values of the 
variance ratio, as happened in one case that came to my attention from an 
economic research bureau. In this instance a statistician had used 50, the 
number of cases, as the denominator in each of his variance estimates, for 
one of which the number of degrees of freedom was two, with the result 
that his variance ratio was nearly 25 times too large and a totally wrong 
conclusion was drawn from this exaggerated value. If, on the other hand, 
the correct number of degrees of freedom is used in the denominator of 
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each estimate, then the estimate of total variance does not equal the sum 
of the estimates of variance between and within classes. It is the latter situa. 
tion which Dr. Peters describes by saying that it is not an analysis of vari- 
ance but an analysis of sums of squares that is involved. But from a more 
basic standpoint the essential process is really an analysis of variance of a 
probability distribution. 


One of the chief features of the modern development of statistical 
theory has been the use of distributions free from unknown parameters in 
the process of testing hypotheses. The Student distribution illustrates one 
way in which this has been accomplished, in replacing the earlier use of 
the ratio of a deviation from its estimated standard error as normally dis. 
tributed, which amounts to neglecting the sampling errors of the estimate 
of the standard error. For the comparison of estimates of variance we like- 
wise have the advantage of the use of a distribution free from unknown 
parameters if we use Fisher's test. On the other hand Dr. Peters appears 
to favor the old inexact procedure of taking the difference of estimated 
standard deviations by subtraction, and comparing such differences with 
their estimated standard errors. This involves at least as much labor as 
Fisher’s exact method. It has the further disadvantages (1) that the for 
mula for the standard error of a standard deviation o/\/2N common!) 
used involves the unknown population standard deviation o, (2) tiat it 
only an approximation, not valid for small or moderate-sized samples, to the 
true standard error, and (3) that the use of the standard error of the samp|c 
standard deviation implies that the latter is normally distributed, at least 
to a satisfactory approximation, whereas this approximation also may b« 
very bad. 


The equivalent of the Student distribution was indeed published by 
W. S. Gosset (“Student”) in 1908. As a matter of fact, Gosset’s work 
was to a considerable extent anticipated by F. R. Helmert about 1876 in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten. But it was Fisher who first gave an adequat« 
proof, put the distribution into its most useful form, and showed how 
apply it in a great variety of situations going beyond the simple problems 
first discussed. Finally, Fisher showed Gosset how to compute a table o! 
values of ¢, and the work of the two, who were on the most amicable terms 
was published together in Metron in 1925. The variance ratio distribution 
is a generalization suitable to a much wider class of problems, and has 
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been found useful by large numbers of research workers in many fields. 
Fisher introduced it in the form of the distribution of half the natural 
logarithm of the variance ratio, primarily I think because of superior accu- 
racy of interpolation from tables of this function. It is questionable whether 
this advantage warrants the extra labor of looking up natural logarithms; 
1t any rate it will disappear when tables of the variance ratio become avail- 
able with sufficiently detailed ranges of the arguments. 
HAROLD HOTELLING, 
Columbia University. 
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Research News and Communications 


| 
Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, | 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Commonwealth Fund, 1942.—In the be- 
lief that “it would be as short-sighted to 
scrap a long-range program of giving as 
to tear down a school for the steel it 
contains,” the general director of the 
Commonwealth Fund reports that in the 
past year the Fund has divided its in- 
come between war gifts and grants to sup- 
port constructive efforts for health and 
scientific advance. Appropriations for the 
twelve months ended September 30, 1942, 
totalled $1,777,396.03, disbursements for 
the same period being somewhat larger 
owing to grants continued from previous 
years. Since the war began the Fund has 
set aside $845,000 for war relief, war 
service, and related purposes. Many of the 
research activities carried over from previ- 
ous years also had value for war med- 
icine. A third of the me.Jlical research 
gifts of the year, the Fund estimates, went 
into studies with some bearing on emer- 
gency problems. Included in the year's 
appropriations are grants in the interest 
of medical education, public health, rural 
hospitals, fellowships, and publications. 


Carnegie Foundation, 1942.—In the 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching Walter A. Jessup, president, 
discusses some of the far-reaching changes 
which war has brought to American uni- 
versities and colleges. 

“The Ph.D.,” writes Dr. Jessup, “has 
become a sine qua non for long employ- 
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ment as a college teacher, and the gradu- 
ate schools all have a share in the final 
preparation of the young instructors scat. 
tered throughout the length and breadth 
of the college land. While graduate stu. 
dents are found in many institutions, and 
may be said to be itinerant in character— 
for they move with the utmost freedom 
from one university to another—yet they 
tend finally to graduate from a very small 
group of institutions. Two-thirds of the 
doctor’s degrees in most of the college 
disciplines are granted by fewer than 
twenty universities. In some fields, such 
as anthropology, astronomy, engineering, 
geography, pharmacology, and music, 
more than ninety per cent of the doctor's 
degrees are given by as few as fifteen 
institutions.” 

After testing and analyzing the scores 
of 1,659 students in eleven Eastern liberal! 
arts colleges by means of the Graduate 
Record Examination, and comparing 
these results with marks assigned by 
teachers for courses completed, William 
S. Learned concludes: “If the foregoing 
analysis is correct, the teacher's ‘mark’ 
for a student's performance in course 
should be reconsidered; it now means 
both too much and too little. As sole 
measure of student attainment wheo 
other measures are also available, it ca: 
not be defended. Even as a supplemen 
tary measure, it might well be so rede 
fined as to concern itself rather with 
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the demonstrated abilities and limita- 
tions of the individual than with a 
variable combination of course require- 
ments that are often insignificant, even 
to the point of including attendance. At 
present, instead of critically appraising 
the student, marks are given for a mul- 
titude of partly intellectual jobs, each 
with its frame of special conditions 
fixed by the teacher. In the process of 
checking the execution of these items, 
from course to course, the student, as 
a growing entity known to any intei- 
ligent observer, disappears. 

“We get much nearer the realities of 
personal education when we put our at- 
tention directly on the student, using 
the curriculum merely as a whetstone 
on which to perfect his edge.” 

The Graduate Record Examination, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation, 
was first projected in 1936 as an experi- 
ment in higher education by the deans 
of the graduate schools of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia Universi- 
ties in collaboration with the Founda- 
tion. Subsequently the experimental use 
of the tests was extended to a larger 
group of institutions, including Brown 
University, the University of Rochester, 
and the four state universities of Michi 
gan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota 
During these six years the Examination 
has been administered to 12,704 students 
enrolled as graduates and to 17,587 stu- 
lents enrolled as undergraduates in 46 
colleges. The Graduate Record Exam- 
ination-is of a type similar to tests used 
in selecting and sorting Army personnel 

Even before December 7, 1941, many 
f the projects being carried forward 
under the co-operative agreement be- 
tween Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation for 
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the Advancement of Teaching had 
pointed toward preparation for war. 
None of the projects has escaped the 
war's efiects 

The co-operative arrangement was 
initiated in 1924. It was continued dur- 
ing the Foundation’s fiscal year, 1941- 
42, with reference to a total of 17 proj- 
ects. Of these, three were carried on in 
the office of the Foundation’s Division 
of Educational Enquiry and 14 were 
pursued by other agencies or institu- 
tions. The Carnegie Corporation pro- 
vided funds for all 17 of these proj- 
ects. For those 14 projects that were 
pursued outside the Foundation offices, 
the Corporation also provided the funds 

The total number of individual proj- 
ects effective under the Corporation- 
Foundation arrangement, 1924-42, is 92. 


Louisiana School Survey—In Louisi- 
ana last year (1942), for the first time 
in the history of the United States, 
groups of lay citizens and other groups 


‘composed of classroom teachers, of prin- 


cipals, of superintenderts, and of school 
board members threshed out what they 
wanted their schools to do for their chil- 
dren, for the state, and for the nation. 
Never before has this been done in a 
systematic, coordinated way in every por- 
tion of a state. Never before has democ- 
racy been so effectively put to work in 
shaping a state’s educational policies. 
These groups did not work in the 
dark. A staff of sixty educational leaders 
and specialists, with several times as 
many assistants, gathered facts for them, 
outlined issues and problems, and helped 
to coordinate their thinking and planning. 
However, the experts recognized that 
Louisiana's educational problems could 
be solved only by the state’s own people, 
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and these persons who worked on the 
parish committees night after night for 
months showed vision, practical intelli- 
gence, and the determination to bring 
about a broader, more practical, and 
more realistic education. They proved 
the effectiveness of the democratic 
method of solving problems and pointed 
the way for other states of the Union. 

The Louisiana Educational Survey was 
established by an act of the legislature. 
In accordance with this act the governor 
appointed a survey commission, repre- 
sentative of the state as a whole and 
headed by John M. Fletcher of Tulane 
University. This commission divided the 
survey into three interlocking parts, one 
dealing with problems of the colleges 
and universities and directed for the 
U. S. Office of Education by Fred J. 
Kelly; a second part concerned with the 
health of school children was directed 
by the State Department of Health; and 
another area covered all education below 
the college level, including teacher train- 
ing. The last, by far the largest part of 
the survey, used the parish committee 
technique, and was directed by Carleton 
Washburne of Winnetka, Illinois, whose 
services were furnished, at the request of 
the commission, by the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 

The full official report of the survey 
consists of seven !arge mimeographed 
volumes. A condensed summary is con- 
tained in a little book, called Lowisiana 
Looks at Its Schools, by Carleton Wash- 
burne, published by the Louisiana Edu- 
cational Survey Commission. 

The survey of higher education, made 
partly from documents available in Wash- 
ington and partly through conferences 
held during a two-week period in the 
state, was directed toward a single pur- 
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pose: “To assist the people of Louisiana 
to develop an administrative organization 
through which the educational needs of 
all the people may best be served, with 
particular reference to the wide range of 
services which can and should be ren- 
dered by the state supported institutions 
of higher education.” To this end th 
staff recommended a number of unifica- 
tions, simplifications, and improvements 
in the present administrative organiza- 
tion and functions, and laid out a chart 
for the future by way of long-range 
planning for a more unified and orderly 
administration of the higher institutions 

The State Board of Health sent « 
traveling laboratory and clinic into 
sample parishes and made an elaborat: 
study of the actual conditions of ¢! 
children’s health, their teeth, their nutri 
tion, and the conditions of the sch 
buildings. 

The staff of the survey of element 
and secondary education was in the {x 
for six months. It organized committ 
of carefully selected citizens chosen for 
their social vision, leadership, and rep 
sentation of the various business, indus- 
trial, agricultural, welfare, civic, 
educational interests in each pari 
Each of these comm‘ttees met from t 
to fourteen times and examined carefu 
the bulletins sent out by the survey sta‘ 
in which facts and issues were present 
to them and on which they were ask 
to express their considered judgment 
Practically all of the recommendati 
made to the legislature, to the Stat 
Board of Education, and to the individual! 
parishes were on the basis of the de 
sions of these committees and of cor: 


sponding committees made up of teach: 
in each parish, of principals in many ot 
the parishes, of school board memb« 
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in some parishes, and made up of super- 
intendents of schools in groups of 
parishes. : 

Staff specialists gathered facts for these 
committees and made independent factual 
reports. Henry Harap of George Peabody 
College and Edgar Shuler of Louisiana 
State University, with the help of many 
local collaborators and graduate students, 
conducted an exhaustive study of the 
community and home needs in twenty 
carefully selected parishes, the most ex- 
tensive study of this kind known to the 
survey staff. 

Pearl Bretnal of Newcomb College, in 
consultation with Rose H. Alschuler, 
conducted an investigation of the needs 
f preschool children. 

Augusta Jameson of the’ Institute for 
Juvenile Research in Chicago and a 
group of associates made a remarkable 
ind unusual study of the mental-hygiene 
needs in the state. 

Children in institutions—the deaf, 
blind, and delinquent—were studied by 
Clara Liepmann Van de Wall. 

A thoroughgoing investigation of the 
Negro public schools was directed by 
Charles S. Johnson and a group of asso- 
ciates from Fisk University. Teacher edu- 
cation and the education of Indians were 
studied by Willard W. Beatty, Director 
of Indian Education for the United 
States. 

An unusually significant investigation 
vas made of the economic resources of 
the state in relation to general and voca- 
tional education. The National Resources 
Planning Board and various other federal 
ind state agencies, as well as faculty 
members of Louisiana State University, 
onducted this study. 

The academic achievement of the 


school children of the state was measured 
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in sample parishes by E. V. Sisson of 
Louisiana State University, while admin- 
istration and teaching personnel were‘ 
investigated by Dennis H. Cooke of 
George Peabody College. 

A comprehensive study of the financial 
situation of the Louisiana schools, in-/ 
cluding proposals for its improvement, 
was made by R. L. Johns, director of 
finance for the State of Louisiana. 

Edward A. McClellan, besides acting 
as assistant to the director of the survey 
of elementary and secondary education, 
made a unique analysis of the best ele- 
ments in the Louisiana schools, so as to 
present a concrete picture of Louisiana's 
educational ideals translated into practice. 

While political factors in Louisiana 
have already retarded and undoubtedly 
for some time will continue to retard the 
carrying out of these recommendations, 
which grew out of research by experts 
and the democratic thinking of leading 
citizens and school people, a ferment has 
been started in Louisiana that in the 
course of time cannot fail to bring about 
major improvements. 

This summary was prepared by Carle- 
ton Washburne. 


Yearbook on Schools and Manpower.— 
The basic resource upon which our na- 
tion must rely for its preservation is the 
power of its youth—learning, working, 
and fighting power during this war and 
learning, earning, and planning power 
for the peace to follow. Thus, the obliga- 
tion of the nation will continue to be to 
find the abilities of youth, develop them, 
and put them in the place of greatest 
usefulness. This is primarily an educa- 
tional task, and American schools will be 
called upon to do it. In order that schools 
may be better prepared for this unique 
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function in our democracy, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
has published its twenty-first yearbook, 
Schools and Manpower—Today and To- 
morrow. 

This yearbook on occupational adjust- 
ment of young people was conceived in 
the idle-youth years of the great depres- 
sion, and written during the nation’s first 
year of World War II when youth went 
speedily into war jobs and the fighting 
front. The volume takes due cognizance 
of the war responsibilities of the schools 
to train boys and girls for military service 
and for war industry, but its main thesis 
is, “if a new colossal waste of manpower 
is not to overwhelm America in the transi- 
tion from war to peace, education must 
assume its share of responsibility for the 
retraining and placement of war work- 
ers” and for the preparation of those who 
are now young children to take their 
places in a post-war economy of readjust- 
ment and reconstruction. School men must 
be ready from the moment of the armis- 
tice to “‘convert’’ more rapidly than any 
industry. This yearbook will aid school 
workers in formulating their policies for 
the future. 

The topics discussed are: the world 
youth must live in, learning to work, re- 
vealing the potential abilities of youth, 
making occupational choices, discovering 
work opportunities, educating for initial 
employment, continv’ nonsibility of 


the schools to youth ing schools 


with community agencies inating 
schools with federal agenci iticn to 
adulthood, bases for teachin, | ccupation 


relationships, and the challenge of U 
war and reconstruction period. 
Yearbook on Leadership.—The fifteenth 


yearbook of the N.E.A. Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
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is entitled Leadership At Work. The com. 
mittee responsible for the preparation of 
the yearbook, convinced that leadership 
from an educational viewpoint is synony- 
mous with stimulating people to partici. 
pate in planning, executing, and evaluat- 
ing the experiences through which they 
are to be educated, has gathered together 
some fifty accounts of leadership at work 
in communities, counties, and states. Writ- 
ten in simple, practical style, these descrip- 
tions of actual cases where administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers have planned and 
taught effectively will be of significant 
value to all persons concerned with in- 
structional improvement and curriculum 
development. 

Among the topics discussed are: devel- 
oping teacher leaders, how schools are 
improved, harnessing ideas as leaders, 
necessity develops novel approaches, a 
state develops local leadership, three coun- 
ties lead themselves, and _ leadership 
through teacher self-confidence. All the 
chapters center around the development 
of pupils and teachers into self-respecting, 
self-directing individuals. 

With respect to the bearing of this year- 
book on the war, the committee says 
‘The struggle that our country faces ele- 
vates this topic of leadership and follower- 
ship to a position that such a book as 
this could never have expected to enjoy 
in times of peace. The stories of demo- 
cratic group action and leadership that 
make up this book stand out boldly as a 
descriptive picture of the thing that 
America is fighting to preserve in this 
world.” 
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tself cannot repudiate. As an aid to rural- 
school teachers and administrators in mak- 
ing clear to children the vital necessity 
for wiser conservation of resources, the 
N.E.A. Department of Rural Education 
has published its 1943 yearbook, Con- 

rvation Education in Rural Schools. 

Beginning with one chapter by J. N. 
Darling on our increasing need for con- 
servation and another by E. Laurence 
Paliner on teaching conservation, the year- 
book contributors go on to describe how 
children are learning to conserve, and to 
outline the school’s responsibility for the 
nation’s human resources. Considerable at- 
tention is given to what to read, where 
to write, and to various visual and audi- 
tory aids. All contributors are authorities 
in the field of conservation education. To 
them, conservation is “not a matter of 
sentimental appreciation of the beauties 
of nature. Neither is it an idle humor of 
cloistered scientists in their experimental 
laboratories. It is grim business for states- 
men and government executives, and we 
won't have statesmen and executives who 
will know what it is all about unless 
teachers take over the job of educating 
the oncoming generation.” 


Wartime Activities of the Office of 
Education —The wide range of the war- 
time services of the United States Office 
of Education is indicated by its leadership 
in the following projects and activities: 


. Extended school services for the 
children of working mothers 

. High School Victory Corps 

. Wartime consumer education 

. Education for physical fitness 

. Rationing through the schools. 

. Prognostic tests to measure aero- 
nautics aptitude and scientific 
aptitude 
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7. Inter-American demonstration cen- 
ters to study other American 
republics 

. Inter-American exhibits to promote 
an understanding of our neighbor 
republics 

. Trade and industrial war training 

. College war training 

. School buildings and facilities in 
war areas 

2. War savings 
Educational planning for the 
schools of the future 

. Model airplane construction 

. School gardens 

. Pre-flight training 

. Air-raid precaution and evacuation 
of children 

. National Institute on Education and 
the War 

. Pre-induction training 

. Information exchange through free 
loan packets of materials 

. Inter-American relations, including 
exchange of students and teachers, 
and other services. 


Newark Survey.—The topics covered in 
the report of the Newark, New Jersey, 
survey’ are as follows: organization and 
administration of public education, setting 
for educational progress, business admin- 
istration of the school system, school 
building program, operation and mainte- 
nance of school plant, instructional per- 
sonnel, non-instructional personnel, financ- 


* Division of Field Studies, Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, The Report of a 
Survey of the Public Schools of Newark, 
New Jersey. New York: Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1942. Pp. 581. 
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ing the schools, early childhood education, 
elementary education, education of youth, 
adult education and the city-wide recrea- 
tion program, education of the excep- 
tional, pupil guidance in the public 
schools, and procedures for improving the 
curriculum and teaching. Fifty-six mem- 
bers of the Teachers College staff and 
eighty-one field workers participated in 
this survey. The volume is well illus- 
trated with photographs of activities being 
carried on within the Newark schools. 

Major recommendations of the survey 
with respect to the instructional personnel 
are as follows: 


1. Removal of restrictions against out- 
side applications for teaching positions 
and substitution of an open-door policy. 

2. Raising the present training require- 
ments for elementary teachers from three 
to four years. 

3. The adoption of a ten-day sick-leave 
policy with full pay, with the provision 
that payment for all absences beyond a 
ten-day period will require the approval 
of the board of educstion. 

4. Gradual lowering of the present re- 
tirement age to 65 years. 

5. Abandonment of the present system 
of teacher rating. 

Major recommendations of the survey 
in the area of curriculum and teaching are 
as follows: 


1. Curriculums the scope of which are 
determined by fundamental problems of 
living and not restricted by organized 
bodies of content in the form of subjects. 
Programs designed to help learners be- 
come acquainted with their real world, 
with the extent and nature of emphasis in 
a given subject determined by its “inti- 
mate and demonstrable relation to the 
business of living.” 


[Vol. 36, No.9 


2. Differentiated curriculums developed 
by different schools in the light of differ. 
ences in needs and interests of the various 
pupil and community groups in Newark. 


3. Curriculums with desirable balance 
between (a) a body of experiences de. 
signed to guarantee competence to deal 
effectively with the common problems in 
the main areas of personal and group liv- 
ing and (b) opportunities to work more 
intensively in one or more areas of inter- 
est either because they are challenging 
and congenial avenues of self-expression 
and self-realization or because they are 
appropriate avenues of later vocational 
choice. In the elementary school this 
means a review of the child’s total pro- 
gram with provision for individual as well 
as group work. On the secondary level it 
suggests less emphasis upon specialization 
at the expense of foundational and ex- 
ploratory education. 


4. Assimilation of extra-curricular ex- 
periences into the regular life and pro- 
gram of the schools. The number of such 
activities should be increased, particularly 
those centering around recreational and 
leisure-time interests, with al] boys and 
girls participating actively. 

5. Guidance that recognizes the impor- 
tance of the active role of the learner in 
selecting and planning experiences—guid- 
ance toward helping children and yout) 
think about and understand situations 
rather than toward the mastery of facts or 
the development of patterns of response to 
situations. 

6. Experiences so selected and devel- 
oped as to provide continuity within and 
between grades, between the school and 
community, from elementary to secondary 
schools; continuity of experiences rather 
than continuity of subject matter. 
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7. A unified organization within a 
class group: (a) continuing work with a 
given teacher for a long enough period of 
time to make it possible to know the 
learners as individuals (at least a year 
with experimentation in the direction of 

» years) and (b) using the contribu- 
tions of such areas as art, home econom- 
ics, health, and crafts by cailing upon re- 

urce persons rather than considering 
these areas segments of the curriculum 
under the direction of specialists. 

8. A structural reorganization better to 
meet the needs of youth, providing a six- 
year elementary school, a group of neigh- 
borhood schools for pupils of approxi- 
mately ages 12 to 15 (middle schools of 
grades 7, 8, 9, 10), and a group of city- 
wide schools of pupils of ages 16 and 
ver (upper schools of grades 11 and 12 
ind as many years beyond as the needs 
nd interests of pupils require). The lat- 
ter would be a variable length school 
which might also be of service to adults 
»f the community, but which would prob- 
ibly not be on a higher level or for a lon- 
ger period of time than would normally 
bring pupils to the completion of the 
junior college program or a technical or 
lower division college curriculum 

Major recommendations of the survey 
pertaining to operation and maintenance 
f school plant are: 


1. Operation of plant and maintenance 
f plant should be set up as separate divi- 
sions under the direction of a competent 
supervisor of operation and a competent 
supervisor of maintenance, respectively, 
both men to work under the director of 
plant (at present the business manager). 

2. A well-trained and experienced chief 
engineer should be appointed to work un- 
ler the proposed supervisor of operation 
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He would have responsibility for: (a) 
supervising activities connected with the 
operation of heating plants and mechani- 
cal equipment; (b) recommending and 
supervising repairs to such equipment; 
and (c) advising in the engineering plan- 
ning for new construction or basic altera- 
tion and improvements. 


3. All electric current requirements 
should be purchased from the local utility 
company. 

4. A greater proportion of repairs and 
alterations should be done by outside con- 
tract, with 35 per cent of all maintenance 
work suggested as a minimum. 

5. An attempt should be made to secure 
an adjustment in the maintenance wage 
scales and working privileges that will 
seem fair to both labor and tax-paying 
public. The present generous provisions 
are above local practice in industry and 
appear out of line when computed on the 
basis of annual earnings and working 
hours. The survey staff is of the opinion 
that, while labor should be well treated, 
financially and otherwise, the security and 
steadiness of public employment should 
be considered as compensating factors 
against a wage rate lower than the hourly 
rates considered proper for temporary 
seasonal workers. 

6. An annual maintenance budget of 
approximately $400,000 (which is 1.5 per 
cent of the school property valuation as of 
August 1, 1940) ought to provide a rea- 
sonable standard of maintenance service 
under efficient management. The 1942- 
1943 maintenance budget, therefore, could 
be reduced by $50,000 if necessary. 

In the area of organization and admin- 
istration some of the major recommenda- 
tions are: 
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1. Full consideration of the desirability 
of making the board of education an elec- 
tive and fiscally independent body. 

2. Creation of the office of deputy su- 
perintendent to aid the superintendent of 
schools, The deputy superintendent should 
be given a large degree of responsibility 
in the preparation of the annual budget 
and in the field of public relations. 

3. Four assistant superintendents should 
be assigned to certain major functions 
necessary for the development of efficient 
administration of the school system: one 
assistant superintendent to be in charge of 
curriculum, teaching, and special services, 
a second to have charge of personnel, an- 
other to direct business affairs, and a 
fourth to be responsible for administra- 
tion. All assistant superintendents should 
sit in the cabinet of the superintendent of 
schools whenever problems of program 
and policy are considered. 

4. Reorganization of school administra- 
tive structure into an elementary schoo! 
including a two-year kindergarten and a 
six-year elementary school. This would 
provide eight years of schooling for chil- 
dren between the ages of four and twe've 
years in a single continuing unit. Beyond 
the elementary school, there would be two 
four-year units, the first designated as a 
“middle” school (or junior high school), 
and the second as an “upper” school (or 
senior high school). This structure makes 
possible the development of two signifi- 
cant units to include young people from 
twelve to twenty years of age. 

The finance chapter of the survey pre- 
sents an analysis in response to these ques- 
tions: How much do the public schools of 
Newark cost? What are the major items 
of school expenditure? What is the trend 
of expenditures per pupil? Is Newark 
spending more or less for its schools than 


comparable cities? Is Newark financially 
able to pay for good schools? Is the state 
of New Jersey adequately aiding in the 
financing of Newark schools? How much 
can Newark spend for its schools? How 
much should Newark spend for its 
schools ? 

This partial summary of recommenda. 
tions has been provided by John K. Nor- 
ton of Columbia University. 


Foreign-Language Tests —R. H. Fife 
reports that the Committee on Modern 
Languages of the American Council on 
Education is at work on preparation of 
Inter-American tests at the University of 
Texas under the direction of H. T. Man- 
uel. The project includes a battery of 
parallel tests in English and Spanish, 
totaling forty-two. These tests are for 
measuring general ability (pictorial and 
oral-verbal) ; language (vocabulary and 
comprehension), intermediate and ad- 
vanced; language usage (active vocabu- 
lary and expression), intermediate and ad- 
vanced; elementary science, intermediate 
and advanced ; and social science. All tests 
are in two equivalent forms and prepared 
for machine scoring. 

These tests were constructed with the 
support of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Pro- 
fessor Manuel's staff includes Mexican, 
Puerto Rican, and American experts. The 
tests are now under manufacture by the 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

The tests will be administered in m~no- 
lingual areas in Texas and Mexico, and in 
bilingual areas in Texas and Mexico, in 
1943 for ascertaining norms of achieve- 
ment in English and in Spanish under 
monolingual and bilingual conditions. 
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